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and happy characters. author's hero, “Deering of Deal.” romance of childhood. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net Illustrated. $1.35 net Illustrated. $1.50 net 
NEW NOVELS OF REALISTIC INTEREST 
THE VALLEY OF THE MOON VAN CLEVE TIDE MARKS 
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One of this author’s best love stories, A modern American story, inviting “A literary find. A Cornish novel of 
the hero again an unforgetable big man the intensity of its realisn inusual interest.’ 
Illustrated, $1.35 net Cloth, $1.35 net Cloth. $1.35 net 


“The Most Profoundly Interesting Novel of the Times” 


CHURCHILL'S The Inside of the Cup 


By the author of “Richard Carvel,” “Cor “A Modern Chronicle,” etc 

“Abounds in thoughtful ‘clineati n ae - icter, presents certain salient aspects of city life with fi leli 
ty and restraint, while the interwoven love-story offers, in its refined and spiritual intensity, a refreshing 
contrast to much that is overheated in the fiction of the day.”—London Times 

“A book that will live."-—New York Times. Illustrated: Cloth. $1.50 net 
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ALEIDOSCOPIC Balkan events during the 
K past year have fascinated all observers. 
Successive turns made pictures of the cubist or 
futurist variety—very startling, but forcing the 
query, What do they mean? Perhaps most ap- 
propriately the jumble of fragments of interest, 
bloody feuds, heroics, shame, ultimatums, in- 
trigue, greed, ideals, at almost any time of the 
year might have been labeled, Skeletons Coming 
Out of the Closet of Civilization. 

It is because these events have brought 
sharply into view not merely the bones but the 
impulses and elements which lie under cover of 
any civilization that the Balkan turmoil is so in 
teresting. What would we see in it if we could 
put ourselves in the place of the Turk, or the 
Bulgarian, or the Greek, or the Servian, or the 
Albanian? One thing at least would be clear to 
each one of our multiple selves, namely, that 
something we possess is wanted by other peo- 
ples, in the name of their civilization. 

This is not a new condition in this territory. 
(ur earlier survey of the pageant of civilizations 


noted such possession and dispossession by force 


Nore—This is the fourth article of the series re 
quired in the Chautauqua Home Reading Course dm 
ing the “Classical Year” of 1913-14. An article will 
appear in the first issue of the magazine in each month, 
from September to May inclusive. The first article. 
September 6, was “The Classic Mediterranean Basin.” 
The second, October 4, was “Islam: Races and Re- 
ligion.” The third, November 1, was “Before and 
After the Balkan War.” 





From “Gluhlichter,” Vienna 


The Military Kaiser, The Religious Kaiser, The Busi 
ness Kaiser—The Trinity of Potsdam 


as was accomplished in the sweep of the Mace- 
donian Empire under Alexander, the “universal” 
tread of the Roman legions, the expansion of the 
Christian Eastern Empire of Constantine, the 
Moslem conquest of the Ottoman Turks in 
Kurope. These had become ancient history, 
deeds buried with their dead. Only the last- 
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named seemed humanly real to us by reason of 
the latest counter-dispossession of the Turk. Sud- 
denly, within a single year, the Balkan conflict 
involves and displays to an open-eyed world ail 
the raw and refined forces of the aggressive 





From “Le Rire,” Paris 


Europe and Servia 
“Let’s see if you know your lesson: where is Al- 
bania?” “Wherever you like.” “To whom does Al- 
bania belong?” “To whomever you like.” “Two ex- 
cellent points!” 


western civilization we inherit, in vivid contrast 
to those of the dispossessed. Here we see our- 
selves and the other fellow as he sees himself 
and us, making history for better or for worse, 
and raising the live question of human interest 
that will not down, Does might make right? 

We are confronted with an unusual amount 
of doubtful or imaginary data concerning nearly 
every phase of the Balkan situation. Exigen- 
cies of war cut off direct sources of information 
which in any case would be subject naturally to 
war bias, and Europe for the most part seeme:| 
to be guessing again. Furthermore, before the 
war, available information about conditions was 
full of contradictions. Statistics of the popula 
tion of European Turkey for instance, given as 
approximately 6,000,000 to 8,000,000, always ap- 
peared as “estimates,” the Turks not being public 
census-takers. Note also that Servians, Bulgar- 
ians and Greeks, in their attempt to prove to 
.Europe a few years ago that “Macedonia” in 
Turkey was preponderately theirs by racial af- 
finity, drew up statistics for which, in an amus- 
ing table of comparison, the writer is indebted to 
Mr. Christo A. Dako, editor of “The Daielli” 
(Albanian), as follows: 


Gobchevitch Kantcheff Nicolaides 
Servian Bulgarian Greek 
Turks 231,400 480,664 576,000 
Bulgarians ...... 51,600 1,184,036 i 
Servians . . 2,048,320 700 § 454.7% 
Greeks ....... 201,140 222,152 656,300 
Albanians ..... 165,620 124,211 none 
Viacks . svne!) 77,207 41,200 
Ven’sus 101,875 147,224 91,700 
Total 2,880,420 2,248,224 1,820,500 


Previously we have seen that “Macedonia” 
was an indefinite region not coinciding with def- 
inite political or administrative boundaries fixed 
by the Turkish government. It is generally as- 
sumed that the war victory section of “Mace- 
donia” originally designated by the Allies for al- 
lotment to Bulgaria is predominantly Bulgarian, 
but for conflicting claims on a racial basis over 
the larger territory involved in the after-war be- 
tween Allies, verified statistics have not come to 
us. There seems to be no doubt, however, that 
under the latest divisions by various. treaties 
thousands of Bulgarians are assigned to Servian 
or Greek rule and thousands of Greeks to Bul- 
garian rule in the territory from which Turkey 
has receded. Albanians claim that their insur- 
rections compelled the Turkish government t 
grant their nationalistic demands in 1912, over 
territory including four western vilayets of Tur- 
key, shares of which without “Albanian” consent 
were pre-allotted in the war of the Allies to 
Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. Hence the 
successful Albanian appeal to the Powers for 
support of “Albanian” autonomy, and hence civil 
war among the Allies over fairly compensating 
shares of Macedonia minus Albania. 

In the military achievements or failures of 
the year of strife Europe is much more interest 
ed than we at the moment. From a special Bal 
kan Atlas (Rand-McNally, 1913) the following 
statistics in round numbers may be quoted here: 


‘Peace Total War Population Area 

Footing Strength Sq.Miles 
Bulgaria .. 56,600 380,000 4,330,000 38,080 
Servia .. . 35,000 230,000 2,912,000 18,650 
Montenegro 38,000 42,000 311,500 3,630 
Greece . 20,300 130,000 2,666,000 25,014 

149,900 782,000 10,319,500 85.374 


Turkish army peace strength 375,000, war strength 
1,300,000, but this includes forces ‘in Asia from 
which how many were actually drawn? The popu 
lation of Turkey in Europe estimated at 6,130,200, 
was about one-third that of Turkey in Asia, the 
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area before the Balkan wars given as 65,350 square 

miles. 
Roumani2 . 99.150 650,000 6,966,000 50,720 

Neither military or naval lessons which may 
be drawn when the war operations become bet- 
ter known, nor arguments about war as an in- 
strument of civilization, claim our present at- 
tention. Some idea of the size of the territory 
and the number of human beings directly in- 
volved in war against Turkey and war between 
Balkan Allies may be gained from the figures 
quoted. Prior to the official report of the Car- 
negie Commission sent to investigate the truth 
of alleged atrocities, Professor S. T. Dutton, the 
American member, says: “In the two wars 1,500,- 
000 men were engaged and the losses were not 
less than 500,000. An estimate of the havoc may 
be made from the fact that there were 200,000 
Turkish refugees driven from their homes and 
100,000 Bulgars.” In our notebook we also make 
record of these bloodless war curiosities: The 
bloodless occupation of Salonika by the Greeks, 
of Scutari by naval troops of the Powers, of 
several thousand square miles of Danube-basin 
Bulgaria by Roumanian troops, and the bloodless 
reoccupation of Adrianople by Turkish troops 
after it had once been yielded up to a bloody 
siege. 

The approximate redivision of territory by 
treaties resulting from the wars has been careful- 


ly computed by Mr. W. L. G. Joerg,* as fol- 


lows: 
Area of Balkan States (in square miles) 
~ 7} 2 - 
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Montenegro .... 3,506 2,074 5,600 60% 
a ee ae 10,900 en 
Servia : ... 18.650 14,9010 33.600 so% 
Rumania . .50,720 3,622 54,300 7% 
Bulgaria . 37,201 6,102 43,300 160% 
eee 21,660 46,600 87% 
Turkey in Europe.65,370 55,650 9,700 85% 


“Greece has profited most by the upheaval, 
falling only a little short of doubling her former 
area. When it is remembered that this increase 
refers merely to her land area and that, through 
her acquisition of Crete and of the islands along 
the coast of Asia Minor, she has extended her 
domain over an area some 300 miles wide from 


*“Bulletin American Geographical Society,” Volume 45, 
1913, Number 11. 


east to west and 450 miles long from north to 
south, her future importance in Balkan matters 
will become apparent. Next in order of increase 
are Servia, which has grown by four-fifths of 
her former area, and Montenegro, which has 
augmented even her small territory by three- 
fifths. In comparison the growth of Bulgaria by 
one-sixth seems small; it is hardly commensurate 
with her initial successes during the war against 
Turkey. Roumania’s acquisition, although equal- 
ing the former area of Montenegro, is relatively 
small. The greatest contrast is offered by Tur- 
key, which has diminished in the same ratio that 
Greece has increased. As regards relative size 
the new order of things has made on the whole 
for that equality which has been aimed at by 
those who desire to maintain the balance of 
power in the peninsula. The four important 
states, Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and Roumania, 
are all of comparable size, while Montenegro re- 
tains her position as the smallest country. Tur- 
key, in spite of her débacle, has still been able to 
retain an area in Europe nearly as large as that 
of the new state of Albania. 

“In order to realize the significance of these 
territorial changes in the Balkan Peninsula, it 
may be helpful to visualize the areas involved by 
means of comparison with more familiar units. 


From “Punch,” London 


A Broken Lullaby 
Europa: “Oh, hush thee, my baby!” 
The Infant Albania: “How can I hush me with all 
this infernal noise going on?” 
Europa: “Well, you must do as I do, and pretend 
you don’t hear it.” 
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Thus, Albania is somewhat smaller than Mary 
land and somewhat larger than Vermont or New 
Hampshire. Compared to a European country it 
is as large as Belgium. Montenegro is somewhat 
smaller than Connecticut and Rhode Island to- 
gether. Servia, increased by an area nearly as 
large as that of Switzerland, is about the size of 
Maine. The triangle of territory acquired by 
Rumania is about as large as Delaware and 
Rhode Island together and has given her the 

















From “Ulk,” Perlin 


The New Balkan Map 


! Don’t crowd, or else there'll be ructions 


"Gently 
again 
same extent as Illinois, lowa or Wisconsin. Bul 
garia, if the Gulf of Xeros-Midia line of the 
Treaty of London had been adhered to, would 
have received an area equaling twice that of New 
Jersey. Now, due to her loss to Rumania, her 
net increment is not as large as Connecticut and 
Rhode Island together and her total area smaller 
than Pennsylvania. Greece, from an area the 
same as that of West Virginia, has grown to equal 
Mississippi. Turkey from a size equal to some- 
what less than that of the state of Washington 
has dwindled to the size of Vermont.” 

Observe that as “Macedonia” disappears by 
absorption among the Balkan States, “Albania” 
rises to paramount interest size before the Great 
Powers. 

The fact is the boundaries 


that some of 


promulgated by the Powers at the Berlin Con 
gress of 1878, never have been exactly deter 
mined. Three years were occupied in defining the 
It takes time to define 
new boundaries, and treaties resulting from the 


border line of Thessaly. 


Balkan wars of 1912-13 leave much readjustment 
to be effected. 


\fter the Treaty of London the premier of 


Gireat Britain, Mr. Asquith, referring to the 
Ienos-Midian line from the Black Sea to the 
Aegean which was laid down to bound the 


European territory of Turkey, said that the Pow 
ers had appointed their expert representatives 
to trace its actual course. Constantinople jour 
nals have claimed that signatures were never ob 
tained for this treaty line. It is one thing to lay 
down an imaginary boundary line on paper, ‘t 


is another to survey and mark a boundary by 


visible monuments so that in the course of time 
We recall, for 


example, the fact that in our own northwest the 


people may know and observe it. 


boundary line between Canada and the United 
States is still being surveyed by engineers repre 
senting both governments. Constant trouble ha, 
arisen in the Balkans ever since the political re 
mapping by the Berlin Congress, because of de 
lays and difficulties in actually defining certain 
“reforms” 


boundary lines within which were to 


be applied. And before the paper Enos-Midian 
line could begin to be surveyed, war between 
Balkan Allies gave the Turk his chance to set 
aside any obligation to observe it and secure from 
defeated Bulgaria a new paper boundary line 
around Adrianople which in due course of time 
is to be actually traced. 

The realignment of boundary forced upon 
sulgaria was hardly on paper before Turkish 
“irregular” troops appeared at the harbor of 
Dedeagatch west of Enos and beyond the mouth 
of the Maritza. Upon the hoisting of the Turk- 
ish flag in October it was reported that only 
about one-third of the population of Western 
lhrace “Of the 
some have been killed, and others have died of 


remained _ there. remainder 
starvation, but most of the population have emi- 
grated, the Greeks on to Greek or Bulgarian terri 
tory, the Moslems over to Asia Minor.” 
rhrace, by the way, is one of those persistent 
regional designations, westward from Constanti- 
nople to the Rhodope mountains ; Macedonia next 
westward ; Illyricum and Epirus predecessors of 
Albania, touching the western coast of the pen 
insula. 
rom Athens we learn that “Italy and 
Austria have presented a collective note to Greece 
complaining that the delimitation of Albania by 
the International Commission is being hampere’] 
by the attitude of the population under Greek 


incitement. Greece is informed that both Italy 
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and Austria have instructed their representatives 
on the commission to regard as Albanian all vil- 
lages where opposition is encountered.” 

A year has elapsed since Albanians pro- 
claimed their independence. In December, 1912, 
the Powers approved this principle, insisted upon 
Albanian autonomy in the Treaty of London, 
and undertook the appointment of a Prince tor 
One Interna- 
tional Commission was appointed to delimit the 


the principality, not yet named. 


northern boundary, another International Com- 
mission of Inquiry has hardly begun work along 
the disputed southern boundary with Greece. Add 
to this another International Commission of Con- 
trol to be established at the capital of Albania 
when selected, and the continued occupation oi 
Scutari by the International Naval Commission 
since Montenegrin evacuation, and there is plenty 
of evidence of the time-consuming difficulties in 
defining a “state,” even by Great Powers. 

here is a current impression that the civil- 
ized Powers of Europe take great credit to them- 
selves for having refrained from a general Eu- 
ropean war in connection with the Balkan war- 
fare. What business had they to go to war over 
it anyway? Why take credit for refraining under 
the circumstances? 

The fearful cost of supplanting a Turkish 
régime falls on the rest of the Balkan people, 
which would appear to be a great saving to the 
Powers, as far as it goes. According to European 
epithets the Turk in Europe has been an alien 
nomad, inert, impracticable, decadent, corrupt, 
ignorant, superstitious, a product of absolutism, 
incapable of understanding or applying principles 
of civil or religious liberty, blocking the progres» 
of civilization. 

Ordinary European business sense would 
seem to decide against going to war in order to 
prevent Balkan people from undertaking a part 
of the expensive job of pushing the Turk out of 
the way. After that, for Europe to refrain from 
opening a general fight would seem to be onl) 
natural, if Europe is one whit more civilized thaa 
the “savage” Balkan Allies at war between them 
selves over division of what bad been Turkish 
territory. 

We hear that while refraining from going to 
war the rival Powers are increasing their armies 
enormously and their navies as rapidly as pos- 
sible, presumably in order to further impress 


somebody with their marvellous power of re- 
straint. 

Probably it is difficult for us to conceive 
what temptations civilized Europe resisted. For 
some time Europe’s Concert had been accus- 
tomed to having its mandates more or less regu- 
larly accepted, at least by Turkey and Balkan 


neighbors. To agree upon a policy of self-re- 
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From “Punch,” London 
The Good Boy of the East 

Turkey (fiom the corner in wh.ch Europe has put 
him )—“I fear, madam, that our young friends are caus- 
ing you some embarrassment. But, while greatly de- 
ploring their insubordination, I regret that I am not 
in a position to render any appreciable assistance to your 
authority.” 
straint, “hands off,” “localizing” a forbidden con- 
flict in the Balkans, was to admit semi-impotence. 
Indeed, a Constantinople paper tells us that in 
Bulgaria and Turkey “they think of this far- 
famed Concert much as the little girl did of the 
sun, when she wrote in her school composition, 
‘The sun is a big, red, round thing. Cats sit 
in it.’ Nevertheless, there is a jungle of Euro- 
pean interests in the Balkan peninsula not to be 
cleared up easily either by Balkan war explosives, 
or by peace axes made-in-Europe or made-in-the- 
Balkans. 


acteristic of our modern world-neighborhood 


Such complexity of interests is char- 


civilization. 

Not only the Turks but the other Balkan 
peoples have asserted over and over again that 
the blanket of European interests spread over 
them has smothered progress. Each of them, on 
the other hand, has been willing at times to bar- 
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gain with one or more of the rival European in 
terests for separate beds and blankets. To the 
development of the ideals and institutions of 
nationality which gave courage enough to Balkan 
states to dare war for independence of both 





From “Simplicissimus,” Munich 


Unsuccessful Training 

“Il imagined Pan-Slavism was something quite dif- 

ferent!” 
Europe and Turkey, we expect to devote con 
siderable attention next month. Just now we are 
looking for some of the interests of civilized 
Europe brought to light by the Balkan wars. 

As outsiders we can see, for instance, that 
the logic of the European theory of sponsorship 
for Turkish occupation of territory in the Balkan 
peninsula, is logic for a European theory of 
sponsorship for the Balkan successors in occupa 
tion, if the premises are the same in both cases. 
Assertion of European interest in the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe does not dif- 
fer in essence from assertion of European inter 
est in an autonomous Albania. True, the Balkan 
area covered by the latter assertion has been 
visibly diminished, and such a comparrson, of 
course, does not tell the whole story. 

Who is to pay the debts for which Turkey 
has been European-kept since 1878? Her ex- 
ternal debt before the first Balkan War was 


$645,000,000, 57 per cent held by France, 25 pet 
cent by Germany. She owed $107,857,000 bal 
ance unpaid of the Russian War indemnity hang 
ing over from the Berlin Congress. Though super 
vised by successive International Financial Com 
missions, her current expenditures exceeded re 
ceipts by $27,500,000 in I9II-12 and additional 
taxes were proposed before the war. A French 
estimate of the cost of the two Balkan wars, ai 
$400,000,000 for armament and $500,000,000 fo1 
the two campaigns, anticipates the new demand 
for loans from Western Europe. Whatever a 
European Financial Commission, called to meet in 
Paris at the behest of the London Treaty Con 
ference of Ambassadors, may be able to do witi 
any of the financial problems raised by the wars, 
it is evident that European financial interests will 
continue to play a large part in the Balkan pen 
insula. 

Is trade with the people in the Balkans of 
especial interest to Europe? Turkey’s trade 
statistics are always quoted with reservations and 
the totals of $187,238,298 imports and $111, 
741,062 exports for the Ottoman Empire before 
the Balkan war include but do not distinguish 
those of Turkey-in-Europe. Available figures 
for other Balkan states show: 


Imports Exports 


Roumania -$ 81,043,115 $123,300,075 (1910) 


Bulgaria 30,470,000 30,926,800 (1911) 

Greece 34,007,485 28,180,530 (1911) 

Servia 22,277,105 22,564,855 (1911) 

Montenegro 1,701,385 498,250 (1910) 
Totals ne $180,080,090 $211,471,410 


hese totals are small in comparison with the 
world-trade of Great Britain, $1,891,900,000 ex- 
ports and $2,066,850,000 imports, or of Germany 
$1,642,350,000 exports, $2,019,200,000 imports 
annually. Austria-Hungary officially estimates 
a diminution of $12,000,000 in exports to the 
Balkans in 1912. 

But the Balkan peninsula is industrially un 
developed. It is predominantly an agricultural 
country and backward in its methods. The in 
dented length of coast line, with fisheries and 
facilities of easy communication along shore, has 
determined coast types of occupation among the 
Greeks, for example. Inland the forested knots 
and ranges of mountains are interspersed with 
fertile valleys and plains. Such wild and barreu 
mountain lands as are contained in Albania and 
tiny Montenegro, European commercial geogra 
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phers state “have always been the home of rob- 
ber tribes.” On the other hand the continuous 
basins of the Macedonian-Thrace region—the 
Morava in Servia, the low passes of Sophia, and 
the Maritza to the Aegean—have ever been nat- 
ural centers of population and highways of traf- 
fic. “This great diagonal furrow was used for 
the old road, as it is for the modern railway, 
from central Europe by Belgrade to Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor. This central part is rich 
in fertile plains, and mineral resources are not 
wanting. The country is capable of supporting 
a dense and highly civilized population, were it 
not for the thousand years of confusion and mis- 
government which have made it the least ad- 
vanced part of Europe.”* Another furrow of 
fertile basins, Morava-Vardar, to Salonika sim- 
ilarly contains road and railway. Cereals, es- 
pecially wheat and maize, cattle, swine in 
oak forests (Servia), attar of roses (Southern 
Bulgaria), currants (Greece), tobacco, silk, 
fruits, wine, are named as chief products for ex- 
port. Home weaving and household industries 
prevail in the peasant life, outside the largest 
cities. Noteworthy capacity for self-support 
from the resources of the land even under un- 
mitigated taxation has characterized the people. 
Wherever stable forms of administration have 
been secured, independently as in Bulgaria or ‘nu 
process of European annexation as in Bosnia, 
prosperous development on the basis of naturai 
resources has been rapid. 

Bucharest 300,000; Salonika 173,000; Ath- 
ens 167,000; Sophia 103,00; Belgrade 91,000, the 
chief cities besides Constantinople, exhibit influ- 
ences characteristic of modern European city de- 
velopment. A recent list shows that Roumania 
had eleven cities of 20,000 to 80,000 inhabitants ; 
Servia seven from 11,000 to 25,000; Bulgaria 
five from 25,000 to 48,000, seventeen from 10,000 
to 22,000; Greece fourteen from 10,000 to 38,- 
000; conquered Turkey nine from 20,000 to 83,- 
000, ten from 106,000 to 18,000. In Montenegro, 
Cettinje the capital, is credited with 5,000 popula- 
tion, half that of Podgoritza, and four other 
towns having 2,000 to 5,000 people are listed. 
Generally speaking the lack of means of com- 
munication and transportation off the inter-cou- 
tinental routes or accessible harbors leaves many 


*Dr. A. Philippson, University of Bonn, in “The Interna- 
tional Geography.” 





so-called cities in the provincial town class. The 
independent peasant farmer and the militant 
mountaineer are fundamentally important classes 
te be reckoned with in the Balkans. 

It will scarcely be denied that the enlarge- 
ment of Balkan states will provide European 
investors in economic development with better 
conditions in what was Turkish territory. These 
states, however, have imposed higher tariff rates 





From “Wahre Jacob,” Stuttgart 


Kismet 
How Ferdinand neatly hooked the Crescent 


on imported manufactures than Turkey, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of building up their own 
manufactures. How much their import purchas- 
ing power will increase in time following re- 
cuperation from the wars is of some interest to 
industrial Europe. But of course the larger ques- 
tion is whether separate, independent, jealous 
Balkan states can maintain themselves in their as- 
sertion of the right to hold the Balkan approaches 
to the Near East for their own advantage. 

We have seen in previous articles how pos- 
session of routes to Asia Minor on the way to 
the Far East gives the Balkan Peninsula its chief 
importance to the rest of Europe. From Vienna 
and Budapest there is the Danube-Black Sea 
water route as well as the all rail route to Con- 
stantinople, and Constantinople includes Scutari 
on the Asia Minor side of the Bosphorus whence 
a main line of railroad is to run to Bagdad in 
Persia. A shorter railroad route (with possible 
all-water route also) from Vienna, Budapest and 
Belgrade, ends at Salonika, across the Aegean 
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from (a) Smyrna, an important harbor and rail- 
road terminus in Asia Minor and (b) Alexandret- 
ta, the port in Asia Minor rapidly being developed 
by the Germans. North and west of Vienna lie 
serlin, London, Paris and other capitals of In 
dustrial Europe. Italy's position rivals that of 
the Balkans in overland routes to Paris, for ex 
ample, with longer Mediterranean routes to the 
Levant from Venice on the Adriatic and from 
Genoa. 


Northeast of the Balkans lies St. Petersburg, 


capital of both European and Asiatic Russia, 
reaching Balkan lands by main line railway 
through Vienna. She may use lines via Buchar- 
est to Constanza, Varna and Bourgas but has de- 
veloped her own important routes to Odessa, Se- 
bastopol and Rostof on the Black Sea, bordering 
the Balkans and Asia Minor at the Bosphorus. 

We cannot fail to see the peculiar position of 
Germany, the industrial giant in Central Europe 
—her trade routes to the Near East either via the 
North Sea-English Channel-Atlantic and Med- 
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Map of the New 7 


urko-Bulgarian Boundary 


This map shows the boundary between the Ottoman domains and Bulgaria as 
irranged by the Conference at Constantinoplk It also indicates the old frontier, as 


well as what would have been the bout 
rut The latter line was never definite 
The Bulgarian contention would have 
ullu, dipping southward from Midia 

lhe distance from Constantinople 

sixty-two miles, in a straight line: 
s two hund 


idary had the treaty of London been carried 
ly laid out, and may be taken as approximate. 
taken it still farther south, to include Mour 
and then across to Enos 

to Midia is about one hundred kilometers, 
and that from Constantinople to Adrianople 


red fifteen kilometers, or one hundred thirty-four miles. Of course, no 


estimate can be made of the population of Turkey’s possessions in Europe as yet, 


vecause of the great fluctuations of population due to the war. But before the war 


the inhabitants of the districts now b 
unbered approximately 670,000 


elonging to Turkey, outside of Constantinople, 


Of her conquests Bulgaria now gives back to Turkey Adrianople, Kirk-Kilisé, 


limotika, Kouleli Bourgas, and the his 
Vizé and Liile Bourgas, besides what 
rner in the northeast, around Tirnov 


toric battlefields of Baba Eski, Bounar Hissar, 
the London treaty stipulated The little 


._ with the sea towns of Vasiliko and Agath- 


polis, contains mainly a Bulgarian population, as does also the region near Mous- 


ifa Pasha. But in the part near the fo 


rmer Bulgarian frontier north of Gimildjina, 


ywever, not shown on this map, which 10w goes to Bulgaria, is prevailingly Bul 


karian 


It may interest our readers abroad t 


» know that the enclitic keuwy means village 


ssar means castle: Aghad means tree; Bourgas is the Greek Pyrgos and the Ger 
in burg, and means fortress; Kirk Kilisé means forty churches, though kirk does 


mean church but forty, eilisé being 
The frontier of Albania toward the 
nor has the boundary between Monter 


the Greek ekk lestae 
soith has not yet beeh decided by the Powers 
vegro, Servia and Albania been definitely set 


tled as yet. When all this is done, the new map of the Balkan peninsula may be 
fairly accurately constructed—unless some new complications develop in the mean 


time. But so far as Turkey is concern 


@ 


ed, this map shows the definite settlement 
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jterranean, via Italy and the Adriatic, or through 
Vienna to Constantinople or Salonika. 

Great Britain, still leader in volume of world- 
trade, from her island off the continent of Eu- 
rope, has professed both to guard the North Sea- 
Atlantic-Mediterranean-Suez route, and to keep 
Constantinople, at least, out of the hands of all 
rivals. 

Che Balkan situation is of absorbing interest, 
we repeat, because it shows what we call civiliza- 
tion holding open clinic on a long-bandaged sore 
arm of the European body. Change from medie- 
val to industrial-economic groups of organized 
society is the colossal fact of the last century and 
a quarter in Europe. We accept the fact as an 
advance of civilization, now caring little how it 
was accomplished since we assume that the en: 
justifies the means. Here in the Balkans a 
graphic exhibit of some of the determining forces 
and processes in rapid-fire action, startles us into 
questions regarding both the end and the means. 
What is the purpose? Are hands clean? 

It could not be expected that the political, 
social, intellectual, legal, and industrial reorgan- 
ization of Europe, known as social progress, 
would stop short of the Balkans. Where the 
Turk cannot or will not adapt himself to the 
change he is forced to give way. Where the 
change is making, we see not only co-operation 
among Balkan groups but competition for vantage 
ground even to the extent of war between them 
as fierce as that waged in alliance to supplant 
the medieval civilization of the Turk. European 
groups, called Christian nations, continue to set 
the example of being armed to the teeth for emer- 
gencies of competition in securing and holding 


vantage ground, when other more refined means 
fail. 
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So far as we know no civilization has dis- 
covered a practical substitute for the axiom that 
the land and opportunity appertaining thereto 
belongs to him who can hold it, as long as he can 
hold it. European civilization presumes on occa- 
sion to improve upon this by insisting that her 
right of use for the purposes of her superior 
civilization is a preferred claim upon any holder. 
Between such a claim exercised either through 
Turkish middlemen or direct, Balkan people evi- 
dently decided that the time had come to choose 
neither. They have set up, temporarily at least, 
their own claim of ability to exercise the right of 
a superior European civilization to replace the 
Turkish possessor and to hold strategic trade 
routes for the use of the modern commercial 
world. 


Meantime the sore Turk in his Constanti- 
nople corner is an interesting commentator. We 
find him saying: European civilization is brutal, 
cynical, hypocritical. You exploit the weak and 
make them pay for the exploitation. You call it 
Christian civilization—are capital, interest, sci- 
ence, invention, factories, railroads, telegraph, 
newspapers, ballots, guns and bullets Christian? 
For trade European civilization will sell its soul. 
Treaties and capitulations have made us com- 
mercial slaves of Europe in our own dominions. 
“States stir up sedition among our peoples and 
then force us to disburse the money loaned us in 
quieting sedition.” The Powers covet Asia Minor 
as they have coveted Turkey-in-Europe and would 
seize it the moment they could agree on division 
of the spoils. “This sort of lease of life,” says 
the “Ikdam” (Constantinople), “is contrary to 
the dignity of Ottomanism, and harmful to its 
present and to its future. Turkey must therefore 
put all its pride in motion to escape from such a 
rivalry, and profit by it to wake up, rouse herself 
and take a place by her own progress among the 
civilized nations, and so secure what rifles and 
cannon can never obtain for her, and escape from 
the disgrace of seeing herself reckoned among 
the future colonies of another State. What! 
Yes, we know it, and it is painful to us to repeat 
it. Asiatic Turkey is so vast, so varied, and so 
unexampled from every point of view, that it is 
not enough to place it all under the same laws and 
the same administrative would 
make the question insoluble. As soon as we have 
assured a good measure of tranquility, we must 
put reforms in operation there.” 


régime. This 
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Coming Anti-Trust Legislation 

It is generally agreed that our anti-trust 
laws, especially the national laws, need substan- 
tial revision. At one time there was talk of lib- 
eralizing or even repealing the Sherman anti- 
trust act in the interest of “big business,” of 
combinations that are supposed to be necessary 
under present industrial and financial conditions. 
Today no such talk is heard. Not that there 
has developed a consensus of opinion as to the 
proper treatment of combinations of monopolistic 
character ; a controversy is still going on between 
those who would suppress all private monopoly 
and those who would tolerate it under certain 
forms of regulation and control. But no po- 
litical party and no school of political thought 
would seriously suggest any “letting down of the 
bars” to monopoly. The trust laws are to be 
strengthened, not weakened—supplemented rath- 
er than whittled down. The public is not recon- 
ciled to monopoly, except in the field of public 
utilities. Next to the currency and banking ques- 
tion in importance is the trust question, and Con- 
gress is expected to deal with it at the present 
session—probably after the Christmas recess. 

The administration and the party in power 
will present bills that it is understood will be 
patterned after the New Jersey “seven-sister trust 
acts.” Those acts were passed during Mr. Wil- 
son’s incumbency as Governor of that state, and 
they embodied the best radical thought on the 
subject. Since their enactment New Jersey has 
not been “the little mother of trusts.” Many of 
these have sought more hospitable and less care- 
ful states. How much success these acts have 
had otherwise, it is perhaps rather difficult to de- 
termine. More time and more experience may 
be required by impartial observers than they have 
yet had. At any rate, they point to the general 
direction which future anti-trust legislation is 
certain to take. 

At the same time the administration, accord- 
ing to official and other statements, is carrying 
on, or planning an investigation, in Europe as 
well as at home, of the effects and tendencies of 
monopoly as compared with the effects and ten- 
dencies of reasonably free competition. The ad- 
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ministration, it is said, wants scientific light on 
such questions as these: Is monopoly really effi- 
cient and economical? Is combination advan- 
tageous to the community, and is it as logical as 
improved machinery? If combination is neces- 
sary and efficient, is it so indefinitely, or only up 
to a certain point? Is there, in other words, a 
point beyond which combination reduces effi- 
ciency and relaxes control? Does monopoly, even 
if legitimate at the beginning, degenerate beyond 
a certain degree and does it invite abuses like 
nepotism, waste, sinecures, slackness? If it does 
these things, what are the natural and healthy 
units for modern industry? Where should the 
opportunity for competition be stubbornly pre- 
served as a safeguard against monopoly? 

Already a good deal has been written on 
these questions, but the field is wide, and another 
nonpartisan and scientific inquiry into the indus- 
trial situation could not fail to prove enlightening, 
especially as a foundation for further anti-trust 
legislation. 

The anti-trust program of the Republican 
party remains what is was under Mr. Taft. 
The Sherman act is not to be emasculated, but it 
is to be supplemented in a constructive way. 
Senator LaFollette and Mr. Brandeis, the emi- 
nent, public-spirited lawyer, have certain valu- 
able and definite ideas as to further anti-trust 
legislation. Finally, the Progressive party has 
an anti-trust program of its own. It is not very 
different in spirit either from the LaFollette- 
Brandeis program or from that attributed to the 
Wilson administration. The Progressives have 
prepared and offered “trust triplets’”—bills which 
represent their views. Congressman Murdock, 
the Progressive leader in the national House, 
has explained the bills in a press dispatch, which 
runs in part as follows: 


The “Progressive trust triplets’ would solve 
the whole trust problem, would wipe out mon- 
opoly and create a trade commission that would 
relieve the courts of administrative functions in 
business regulation and bring quick, adequate re- 
lief to the small business man. 

The proposed commission would have seven 
members, serving seven-year terms at $10,000 2 
year each. The commission’s jurisdiction would 
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be limited to corporations and business combina- 
tions having more than $3,000,000 gross annual 
receipts from business in the United States. It 
would have plenary power to get complete in- 
formation, to criticise and make public over- 
capitalization, unfair competition, misrepresenta- 
tion or oppressive use of credit, and to assist the 
courts in enforcing decrees of dissolution. 

Interlocking directorates, oppressive ex- 
clusive contracts, localized price cutting, procur- 
ing favors from common carriers and procuring 
dishonest conduct from employés of competitors 
are among unfair trade practices the second bill 
would put under the ban. 

The third bill would empower the trade com- 
mission to investigate complaints of any business 
organization exercising a “substantially monopol- 
istic power,” and is designed to deal with acts 
not in themselves wrongful but resulting in in- 
tolerable conditions. It would make “contrary 
to public policy” a corporation’s control over a 
sufficient portion of an industry to control prices 
of raw materials or finished or partly finished 
products. The commission would be empowered 
to restrain the unlawful acts or to work out a re- 
organization plan if the acts only “tend to mon- 


opoly.” 

The Progressives have complained of egre- 
gious and unfair misrepresentation of their trust 
ideas. These bills are to put a quietus upon 
perversion and also stand as a challenge to the 
administration program, which will include some 
of the Progressive proposals and tacitly reject 
others. The underlying and animating principles 
are not as antagonistic as might have been sup- 
posed. A fruitful and educational discussion is 
promised, and in all probability the new anti- 
trust legislation will be wholly nonpartisan and 
distinctly “composite” in character. 

bad 
The “New” Fiction and the Censorship 

The question of keeping fiction pure and 
clean is not a new one, but it has recently en- 
tered on a new phase. It is not very difficult to 
deal with sensual and salacious novels, novels 
produced by commercialized authors without 
reference to any artistic or moral standards. 
Some of these are occasionally suppressed by 
the police, others are boycotted by librarians and 
ignored by decent periodicals. A few find their 
way into general circulation, and this fact creates 
a problem. Still the problem is not serious, be- 
cause no doubt really exists as to the classifica- 
tion and character of this species of fiction. 

The new phase of the old question is due to 


the fact that sex relations and the passions of 
men and women of all ages and conditions are 
now being treated with exceptional boldness and 
frankness by men and women of talent, literary 
rank and sincere devotion to idealism in letters 
as well as in life. In the right hands fiction of 
this sort is harmless, or even wholesome. In the 
wrong hands it may be as injurious as the flashy 
and erotic kind. The novelists who now produce 
such fiction have good motives and high stand- 
ards. What is to be done in their case? 

The great circulating libraries of Great 
Britain have attempted a solution of this prob- 
lem and have stirred up a lively controversy. We 
quote the following comment on the British lit- 
erary situation from The New York Evening 
Post : 


When the English libraries put certain nov- 
els into a Class B of books “furnished on de- 
mand, but not advertised or displayed,” they 
could hardly have looked for the indignant con- 
troversy that followed. Not only England’s at- 
titude toward vicious and imbecile fiction, but 
towards the freedom of the press, has been ex- 
pressed in a thousand ways. Galsworthy and 
Maxwell have led the attack on a commercial 
censorship, arguing that a committee of authors 
should alone exercise that function. But it ‘s 
Edmund Gosse’s recent outburst that furnishes 
the highest vindication of the liberty of author- 
ship. He does not so much attack the booksellers 
as he asserts the dignity of a profession that 
should be independent of agencies for reaching 
the masses. The vicious thing is the spirit of 
commercialism in the author, not of criticism in 
the circulating library. “What we need to fight 
for,” he emphasizes, “ is the right to offer to a 
more restricted public the ripest fruits of intel- 
ligence.” The objection to this is that it over- 
looks the one virtue of current success as it ap- 
plies to the work of worthy authors. Scriblerus, 
ideally, may eat crusts and wear hodden gray in 
new Grub Street, producing books that no one 
buys, in confidence that the dragnet of later 
criticism will fully rescue them. But, actually, 
no force more than want of current appreciation 
can freeze the springs of inspiration and discour- 
age industry. Such men as George Gissing and 
Samuel Butler, who are now slowly coming into 
their own; who knows the incalculable damage 
done as year after year their books dropped 
still-born from the press? 


There is danger, of course, in every form of 
public or semi-public censorship. The plea for 
the freedom and right of the artist who is true 
to himself, and unsuccessful with the great read- 
ing public has its force even today, although it 
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must be admitted that our age is not likely to err 
on the side of severity and restriction. It is true 
that public indifference to good work so often 
handicaps authors that every opportunity shoul 
be afforded them of reaching slowly and acci- 
dentally, the small circle of appreciative readers 
to whom they address themselves. But the in- 
tcrests of large classes of readers—especially 
morbid readers—cannot be over- 


young and 


looked. “Superior” books that are fit to sur- 
vive and to extort justice from a limited pub- 
lic are not necessarily, to repeat, fit for general 
circulation and family reading. If a committee 
of librarians will not “do” for the censorship 
function, and if a committee of reputable authors 
will not do either, as Mr. Gosse contends, be- 
cause, as he says, novelists are as a rule mediocre 
intellectual status, 


Surely not the 


persons of low cultural and 
who would be the right censor? 
police and surely not the average conventional 
person. Shall we merely appeal to the novelists 
and rely on moral suasion and on the inevitable 
Shall 


we decry all interference and hope that the ‘sex 


changes of style and tendency in fiction? 


novel” will run its course and make way for 


some other fashion and prepossession? This is 
the feeling of the American Institute and Acad- 
emy of Art and Letters as voiced at the recent 
joint meeting of these bodies at Chicago. It ‘s 
not the feeling of British men of letters, who 
believe that something ought to be done. 
haps the problem will solve itself. Meantime 
every public librarian, every head of a family 
and every reviewer whose judgment is awaited 
and followed should exercise a quiet, unobtrusive 
censorship, respecting alike the claims of honest 
authorship and of public morals and public sta- 
bility and poise. 


Per- 


+ 
The Political Situation in Great Britain 


There has been something like a miniature 
general election in Great Britain. Five by-elec- 
tions were held within one fortnight, all result- 
ing from the ordinary accidents of politics. The 
Asquith government was said to be uneasy; the 
opposition was hardly less so. The outcome, all 
felt, would largely shape the course of events be- 
tween now and next spring. Was the country 
turning against the Liberals? Was the Ulster 
question as fateful and burning as the opposi- 
tion believed, or affected to believe? Would the 


government be forced by public sentiment to 
change its program, perhaps to abandon the Irish 
Home Rule bill? 

It may be said at once that the by-elections 
did not indicate any general or decided trend 
lost 
Reading, England, where the Liberal majority 


against the government. It one seat (at 
was very small), and suffered a heavy reduction 
of votes in another constituency. In the remain- 
ing constituencies it held its own or even im 
proved its position. Everything, therefore, is to 
proceed as originally planned. 

rhere will be no general election, or appeal 
to the electorate, on the home rule bill, although 
the opposition continues to demand such an elec 
tion. The bill in question will be passed by the 
Commons once more (for the third time) and, ia 
any event, will become law next year. A veto 
by the crown is out of the question, for the King 
cannot take sides in politics and repudiate a 
ministry that commands a solid majority in the 
Commons once more (for the third time) and, in 
ciples and democratic ideas. The House of Lords 
will have exhausted its limited veto power, and 
its assent will no longer be necessary. 

However, on account of the fierce opposi- 
tion of the Ulster Protestants to home rule for 
Ireland as a whole, or a compromise covering the 
admittedly exceptional case of four or five of the 
counties of Ulster is not impossible. The Tory- 
Unionist party is not unwilling to consider pro- 
posals for special treatment of Ulster, and the 
Asquith cabinet is not unwilling to submit such 
proposals. It is not believed that Ulster would 
secede or resist the government; the arming and 
drilling by the extremists led by Sir Edward Car- 
son are not taken too seriously by informed ob- 
servers. But there is an Ulster problem, and the 
Home Rulers have always frankly recognized 
the wisdom of conciliating the Orangemen and 
proving to them that their religious and economic 
liberties are not menaced by the scheme of Irish 
self-government for purely local affairs. The 
Nationalists and the Liberals want all Ireland to 
welcome a parliament at Dublin ; they do not wish 
to have any disorder or any revival of racial and 
religious animosities. 

There has been much discussion of the prob- 
able character of the Ulster compromise; the 
chances are that it will assume the form of “home 
rule within home rule.” This was foreshadowed 


by Sir Edward Grey, foreign minister in the 
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present cabinet, and by Premier Asquith himself 
By “home rule within home rule” is meant a 
certain amount of distinct and rather unusual 
independence for Ulster as regards education, 
police protection, local taxation, etc. The oppo- 
sition insists on the total exclusion of Ulster from 
the home rule scheme for Ireland, but this can 
not be conceded without wrecking the whole 
scheme and treating Ulster as a nation instead of 
as an integral part of the Irish nation. 

There are factions of Tory extremists 
“last ditchers,”. they are called—who will resist 
any compromise on Ulster and who talk of pre- 
venting the progress of the home rule bill by 
obstruction, noise, rowdyism and personal vio- 
lence. The saner and abler men in the party are 
not likely to sanction such discreditable tactics. 
After all, England is not Mexico, and, after all, 
home rule does not mean the plunder and enslave- 
ment of the Protestant minority. 

Thus today home rule again overshadows all 
other issues. Mr. Lloyd-George is arousing en- 
thusiasm everywhere by his attacks on landlord- 
ism and his proposals for the revival of rural 
life and improvement of the conditions of the 
poor laborers and the poor exploited city ten- 
ants. The opposition has not ventured to attack 
the land proposals, preferring to assail Mr. 
Lloyd-George himself. They realize that land 
reform is coming and that they must frame an 
alternative program. Preoccupation with Ulster 
and home rule has merely delayed the joining of 
issues on the land question. Insurance legisla- 
tion, education, possible limitation of armament, 
democratization of the upper house are among 
the other matters that are prominent in British 
politics. 
been shelved by the opposition. 


The Protection issue has by no means 
But for some 
weeks or months the news from the British and 
Irish centers will doubtless be chiefly concerned 
with home rule in and out of the commons, with 
the Ulster proposals and the attempt to reach an 
agreement that shall satisfy the lords and obviate 
bitter conflict between them and the Commons. 
++ 
Water Supply and Education 

President Joe Cook, of the Mississippi 
Normal College, believes that the first step in 
the education of women in the country should 
be the elimination of needless farm drudgery. 
No matter how good the rural school may be, 


he declares, it cannot help permanently in mak- 
ing life in the country attractive unless there 
goes with it the movement to lighten the labor 
of women on the farm. 

lhe water supply in particular rouses Presi 
dent Cook’s indignation. He is convinced that as 
much as nine-tenths of the drudgery of women 
on the farm is due to antiquated methods of 
handling the water supply. Here is the way he 
states the case in a bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Education: 

“The getting of the water from the source 
of supply to the point of application requires 
more manual labor than any other item of house 
keeping. The water for the kitchen has to be 
lifted from the well, carried to the kitchen, poured 
into a kettle, poured out of the kettle into the 
dishpan, and from the dishpan out of doors. 
This makes six times the water is handled; and 
a bucket of water containing two gallons, with 
the containing vessel, will weigh 20 pounds. 
When this is handled six times, the total lifting 
is 120 pounds. The cooking of three meals a 
day on a meager allowance of water will necessi- 
tate 10 buckets, which will make for cooking 
alone 1,200 pounds of lifting per day. When to 
this is added the water necessary for bathing, 
scrubbing, and the weekly wash, 1i will easily 
bring the lift per day up to a ton; and the lifting 
of a ton a day will take the elasticity out of a 
woman’s step, the bloom out of her cheek, and 
the enjoyment from her soul.” 

To eliminate this item of drudgery is easy, 
according to President Cook. All that is neces- 
sary is for the farmer to realize that the farm is 
also the heir to modern invention: “An isolated 
farm can be supplied with a system of water- 
works for an outlay of about $250: Pump, $25; 
gasoline engine, $40; tank, $20; bathtub, $20; 
commode, $20; kitchen sink, $4; basin, $4; 500 
feet of pipe, $40; valves and installation, $75. 
These figures are for first-class porcelain-lined 


fixtures; cheaper fixtures can be had. Such a 


system, if intelligently and compactly planne:l, 
will not only supply all of the household needs, 
but will supply practically all the farm needs 
besides.” 

++ 


Chaittauquans who enjoyed the National Park ex 
hibit of pictures at the Chautauqua, New York, assem- 
bly last summer, will be interested to know that Secre 
tary Lane is considering plans for bringing the attrac- 
tions of our parks to the attention of Evropean tour 
ists. A series of questions is to be sent to each con- 
sular officer in Europe with a view to obtaining in- 
formation regarding the best method of disseminating 
information. 
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Chautauqua Point of View.” In other words 
Chautauqua’s well-known resources of interpre- 
tation are utilized to set forth facts of present 
world importance in their relation to history and 
the principles of progress. Consistently this 
periodical emphasizes the larger meaning rather 
than the odd aspects or sensational accompani- 
ments of events. We believe that this is what 
educated, cultured, and right-minded people, and 
people who aspire to become such, really wanc. 

* * ~ 

We doubt very much whether the reading 

public cared much for those attacks on the “sub- 


” 
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sidized” newspapers which appeared when vari- 
ous magazines professed to be leaders of a spe- 
cies of “national journalism.” Just now the 
newspapers are having their inning of counter 
attack on the “unclean” magazines. The net re- 
sult is likely to put both classes of publications 
on their mettle to public advantage, for charac- 
ter must be a main asset in the long run. 


* * * 


Mr. Melville E. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press, in an address to students 
of the School of Journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity last week said that as a nation we are a 


news-mad people, and, after summing up a list, 


of things so often treated as news, such as exe- 
cutions, prizefights, divorce cases, and matters 
of the domestic circle, he added: 


“Now, as a matter of fact these things are 
episodes. They are in no sense contributions to 
the real history of the world. This sort of jour- 
nalism is, after all, not the most profitable sort of 
journalism. I have had some experience in the 
business, and that experience demonstrated con- 
clusively that the publication of real information 
brought subscribers in large numbers, and the 
class of subscribers which it brought became fast 
friends of my newspaper. Seeking to secure a 
proper perspective of the world’s happenings, I 
dismissed the episodes of the hour in short meas- 
ure and set out to learn and to present the things 
which the world was doing in the field of science, 
of ethics, of politics, of economics. I found that 
a responsive chord was touched at once. 


“We are a peculiar people. Drawn from all 
quarters of the globe, with many millions having 
no just conception of the mission ordained for 
this republic, with racial prejudices which are 
natural and inevitable, we as a people are facing 
problems of tremendous import. It is impera- 
tive that somebody, somehow, shall do some 
thinking. And I cannot help believing that there 
is a great body of the people who would like to 
do this thinking if they had only a chance. 

“Are we doing all we can to better such a 
condition? The newspaper has practically driven 
out of existence in this country the review ; even 
the magazines are devoted, as a rule, to fiction 
of the most inconsequental character ; even in the 
newspapers, in large measure, editorial opinion 
has disappeared. Where, then, shall you turn 
for a serious, thoughtful, consideration of any 
public question? May I suggest that I believe 
there is a great longing on the part of many peo- 
ple for real information and that I believe it 
would prove profitable to attempt to minister to 
their desire.” 
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Palestine Class, Galena, Illinois, 1859-61 


Photograph loaned by Robert H. Bachelor, the Galena Lad, youngest member of the class. Next to him is James W. Scott, 


later owner and publisher of 


the Chicago Times Herald. The boy on the 


B. Swift, who became Mayor of Chicago. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF BISHOP JOHN H.VINCENT 


I. THE PALESTINE CLASS: A UNIQUE EXPERIMENT IN PEDAGOGY 


OME fifty-odd years ago, a seven 
year-old lad in the town of Galena, 
Illinois, undertook a trip to Palestine. 
It was, to be sure, merely an imaginary 
trip for those were not yet the days of 
extensive personally conducted tours, 
and as for 
Travel” they still had a half century to 
wait. One particularly interesting fea- 


bureaus of “University 


tuie of this seven-year-old boy’s trip 
was that it was made by all sorts of 
people, boys like himself, young girls, 
mothers, grandmothers, even fathers 
Lad and _ his 


Moreover the Galena 


friends had one supreme advantage; 


they were quite captivated by the spell 





IN THE FIFTIES 
Kate F. Kimball 


of a bright young teacher, who had an 
imagination, and the touch of whose 
genius awakened all their enthusiasm. 
This Methodist preacher who came to 
that Illinois parish in 1859 was a young 
man of twenty-seven, brimming over 
with energy and enthusiasm and full of 
schemes for the betterment of his par 
ishioners. Ever since, as a youth of fif- 
teen, he had taught a country school in 
Pennsylvania, when he took his pupils 
out of doors for recitations to bring 
them close to the heart of nature, the 
unusual in education had taken firm 
hold on him. 


appealed to him in the remotest degree 


No dry-as-dust methods 


upper right of the picture is George 


To teach was his delight. Every fiber 
of his being felt the dynamic touch of 
life and though chafing under the con- 
sciousness of an incomplete education 
for his own life work, the enthusiasm 
for “life more abundant” for all those 
about him became the keynote of his 
Out of the youthful activi- 
ties of those years very significant ten- 


existence. 


dencies began to show themselves, upon 
which one looks back with a cevtain fas- 
cination in view of the development of 
his later life. Four years earlier than 
the time when the Galena Lad first met 
h'm, the young preacher at the age of 
twenty-three in his second pastorate in 
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Irvington, New Jersey, had already be 
gun to realize with keen 
need of the church 
lectual leadership among the men and 
women to whom the education of the 
coming genevations was being commit- 
ted. The teaching of the Bible ap- 
pealed to him as a calling worthy of his 
highest faculties—but the preternatur- 
ally solemn methods 
ployed by teachers of the Holy Book 


distress the 
for greater intel- 


occasionally em- 
realized 
with 
humor 


repelled his ardent spirit. He 
that the Lord had endowed 
the reverent and sacred gift of 
and he was constantly 
thought that every one of his splendid 


him 


stirred by the 
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as a breath from the neighborimg salt 
sea, and with an unmistakable spiritual 
quality about it. Little did they dream 
that through this young leader, Ameri- 
ca was one day to give to the world a 
new idea, leading the way in breaking 
the bonds of 
world-wide 


sectarianism and estab 


lishing a brotherhood. 
Then the scene changed. 
preacher found himself in a new en- 


He had been transferred at 


The young 


vironment. 
his own request to a field near Chicago. 
The Rock River Conference of the M. 
E. Church in Northern Illinois placed 
him first at Joliet and later at Mt. Mor- 


ris. This was the country of Lincoln 
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Awarded to a 
Illinois Loaned by 


Certificate 
Galena, 


energies must be used for the Lord's 
work. Out of this youthful determina- 
tion to make the Christian life as real 
and vivid as ever Bunyan did, devel- 
oped his 


which during two happy years in Irving- 


famous “Palestine Class” 
ton, became the wonder and admiration 
of his own and the surrounding par 
ishes. 

He seemed to have no difficulty in 
gctting after- 
noons, a lively collection of boys and 
girls, while not only mothers but grand- 
mothers claimed the privilege of going, 
and it was noted that some of the fath- 
ers also were able to secure a little free 
time at the end of the week! A Metho- 
dist meeting pure and simple? Not at 


together on Saturday 


all, The young preacher was on the best 
of terms with all his brethren of the 
Church Universal. He had 
for friendship and delighted in the 


various points of view of his 


a genius 


fellow - 
workers in other branches of the Church 
Militant, while they, pastors and people 
many of them, delighted to look in up- 
on this young peoples’ meeting, fresh 


RESIDENT of the 


Class at 
Duer 


Palestine 


Mrs Wunderly 


Jennie 


and of Grant, and those were ominous 
days when the rumblings of ‘61 were 
heard on hand. Plainly the 


bright young presence of the preacher 


every 


was more than ever needed for good 
Appoint- 
Galena, 
Grant, 


cheer in such troublous times. 


ed at length as a pastor in 

Illinois, the home of Ulysses S. 
he was brought closer than ever to the 
stirring events of that time and when 
the war actually broke out, the leader 
of the Nation’s armies went forth from 
Meanwhile 


had 


the preacher's own parish 


this youth of twenty-seven been 
lifting his people with all the power of 
his splendid vitality. No wonder that 
in later years he recalls his “Pglestine 
“one of the 


devices of all 


Class” as most valuable 
his pastoral career, a 
help in his entire work as pastor, teacher 
and preacher.” No wonder that several 
hundred people discovered in this week- 
ly concentration on Bible themes, un- 
der their sympathetic leader, new spirit 
ual power to carry them over the pecul 
iarly rough places of their daily life. 


Nor any wonder that to this day even 


the youngest of that company, the little 


Galena Boy, looks back with reverence 
to the Great Heart who journeyed with 
them all the 

The beginnings of that unique “Pales. 
aroused the 
which had 
characterized similar classes held by the 
preacher in far Irvington and 
later at Joliet and Mt. Morris, Lllinois, 
This took 
place on Saturday afternoons was to in- 


way. 


tine” journey in Galena, 


same intense enthusiasm 


away 


imaginary journey which 
clude five stages, each of which was to 
be marked by definite achievements of 
Pilgrims, Residents (in Palestine), Ex- 
plorers, Dwellers in Jerusalem and Tem- 


pla rs. 


People from all the various churches 


found themselves eagerly aspiring to 
that degree of Pilgrim 


which was to mark the lowest round of 


achieve first 
the ladder, and they entered upon the 
work of the “Initiatory Lessons” with 
zest. “Grown ups” readily consented 
to be children on this particular occa- 
sion that any attempt at discrimination 
because of mature years might not tend 
to break up the esprit de corps of the 
younger ones, and this hearty co-opeta- 
tion of the old and young added to the 
good fellowship of the whole class. The 
that had long 
since left their school days behind de- 
veloped new ardor as they tested their 
mature powers and began to find the 
Old Book living before them with a 
charm heretofore unappreciated. These 


result was many who 


“Initiatory Lessons” also gave the boys 
and girls a chance to show their mettle 
side by side with their elders. 


With care the teacher 
trained his aspiring band, holding fre- 
quently in mind for the sake of the 
younger ones the old eastern proverb, 
“He is the best teacher who turns our 
into ears.” An incident of the 
preacher’s youth in Pennsylvania when 
he joined a class in “Singing Geogra- 
phy” was happily utilized at this time. 
The young man had mastered the sys- 
tem and himself experimented with it 
in neighboring towns 
useful such an equipment would prove 
in his Palestine Class. Therefore song 
was freely interspersed with these Sat- 
urday afternoon diversions. 


judicious 


eyes 


One can see how 


Incidental- 
ly the leader developed a few geographi- 
cal chants of his own. Chant No. 1 
on “The Lands of the Bible” beginning 
“Armenia, Media, Parthia. Persia,” was 
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soon as joyously rendered and as famil- 
jar to the young singers as any of the 
new war songs springing up at that time 
and soon to become a deep and a tragic 
note in the nation’s history. Nor can 
any of the members of those “Palestine” 
days ever forget the last two verses of 
the “Song of the Tribes”: 


First Judah, Simeon and Dan 
With Benjamin repeat 
Manasseh, Ephraim we scan 
And Issachar we meet. 


By Issachar lies Zebulon 
Then Asker, Napthali, 

And passing through Manasseh, 
To Gad and Reuben fly. 


East 


The effect upon Public School teach- 
ers of geography can only be surmised 
as studious pupils began to reveal an 
unexpected familiarity with parts of the 
earth’s surface not usually specialized 
upon in the common schools, and as for 
American History even the American 
Aborigines had no chance whatever in 
comparison with the “first families of 
Canaan” whose mirth provoking names, 
Hittites, Ammonites, Perizzites, Hivites, 
Jebusites and the like, recited in concert 
at the Palestine Class, insured their im- 
mortality. 

Those Saturday afternoons 
in the church 'ecture room were signal- 
ized by the presence of a conspicuous 
outline wall map of Bible lands, but the 
“Initiates” had to look at it with the 
eye of intelligence for it bore no names 
which might give the slightest clue. The 
ingenuity of the leader kept everyone 
on the alert yet the human frailties of 
his class were constantly borne in mind 
and each member had a small duplicate 
of the large map accompanied by a 
printed key which made the solution of 
any problem easily worked out at home. 
Other leaflets were also given out week- 
ly, so that not even the “Wayfaring 
Man” need err therein. To avoid the 
danger of having members depend too 
much on the concert recitations, a half 
dozen test questions given out 
each week for the class to answer in 
writing for the next lesson. When some 
of the church members, unable them- 
selves to join in the race for Palestinian 
honors, expressed a commendable curi- 
osity regarding the class, an altruistic 
spirit speedily developed and certain in- 
genious ones cheerfully worked out an 
exercise on “The great and goodly 
cities of the Bible Lands” which formed 
a most diverting church entertainment, 


eventful 


were 
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several of the lads and lassies pointing 
out the cities mentioned while other 
young people each in a sentence char- 
acterized the individual city’s peculiar- 
ities, to the great gratification of inter- 
ested parents. 

As the time drew near for the first 
formal recognition of the Pilgrims, en- 
thusiasm began to increase to a white 
heat. A series of questions covering 
the subjects which the “Initiates” had 
been pursuing was carefully drawn up 
and published in the town paper, as a 
general basis for the examination which 
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was soon to take place. This excited 
much curiosity and when week by week 
those who were ready to try conclusions 
with their fate as Pilgrims came at an 
appointed time and wrote out answers 
to the questions submitted by their 
leader, the varied character of the 
Pilgrims showed how surprisingly well 
adapted the plan was to all ages. Boys 
and girls used to school “exams” en- 
tered the lists without fear, men and 
women realized that their general train- 
ing in the battle of life stood them in 
good stead after all, and as to fellow 


THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE. 
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ministers, even they were not to be left 
behind! How the fraternal spirit de- 
veloped when old and young gave each 
other the right hand of fellowship of a 
bona fide Pilgrim in possession of a 
certificate signed by the class secretary, 
and began eagerly to speculate upon 
what excitements were in store for them 
ere they attained that next coveted 
stage of Resident (in Palestine). 

If the approach to the Pilgrim stage 
had seemed rather world wide in its 
outlook, the Pilgrims found that their 
next achievements were likely to be 
more intensive. A definite acquaintance 
with Genesis and Matthew, assigned as 
their specific Guide Books, caused a re- 
arrangement of the entire schedule of 
family prayer in many a home. Bible 
dictionaries and encyclopedias were also 
kept in more convenient places and 
books on Palestine were found to be 
most acceptable as Christmas presents. 
The dramatic incidents of this period 
of preparation for becoming Residents: 
the Story of Nimrod the Mighty Hun- 
ter, Abraham with his five redoubtable 
journeys, heightened by the skill with 
which the leader discussed them, or 
drew in some fellow pastor who had 
visited Palestine and could relate his 
own experiences, perhaps the reading 
of an occasional stirring description 
from some archaeological journal, and 
the singing of the impressive “Song of 
the Mountains” were features which 
made the afternoons pass swiftly, and 
almost ere they knew it, a goodly num- 
be: of the class were duly accredited as 
Residents. 

Now came a stage of the journey 
which greatly heightened the enthusi- 
asm. The keynote for Residents was 
the command given in Joshua XVIII, 
“Go and walk through the land and 
describe it.” Each Resident with his 
mind firmly set on that third rank of 
Explorer just ahead, must properly 
qualify himself by becoming responsible 
for some town or other locality which 
he must be prepared to describe or com- 
ment upon whenever the teacher might 
see fit. This gave an appearance of 
reality to the whole meeting and the 
members naturally became very familiar 
with the towns in which their friends 
lived. The Biblical narrative assumed 
a personal quality unknown before. 
There were doubtless many playful al- 
lusions. The member who was assigned 
to Mt. Carmel, for instance, was con- 
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sidered especially fortunate as the situa- 
tion lent itself to very dramatic treat- 
ment either regarding Ahab or Elijah. 
As to the member from Kadesh-Bar- 
nea, was it true that a certain sympa- 
thetic quality developed among the 
others owing to the melancholy inci- 
dents which were necessarily stored 
away in that Resident's memory? When 
descriptions of deserts and caves and 
the Dead Sea impressed on the pupils 
the dreary qualities of certain parts of 
the country, the Cheerful Chant on the 
“Valleys of Canaan” set to a popular 
air, served to emphasize also the more 
engaging features of the land. One 
member who had been assigned a resi- 
dence on Mt. Hermon was quite electri- 
fied when she learned that their leader 
when living in the neighboring parish 
of Mt. Morris had at one time, in pur- 
suit of strenuous physical exercise, 
erected a mound some ten feet high 
which he humorously referred to as Mt. 
Hermon. Had any member of that 
class been gifted with second sight per- 
haps he might have discerned that the 
preacher’s impulse to erect a Mt. Her- 
mon in his back yard at Mt. Morris 
was to reappear in due time in the 
world-famous relief map of Palestine 
erected at Chautauqua, New York, a 
unique educational experiment which 
has enriched the experience of thous- 
ands who will never see the Holy Land 
itself. 

In the degree of Explorer, the class 
entered upon a wider responsibility. 
They had qualified for this degree 
by reading Exodus, Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, and with the Pentateuch 
behind them were considered equal to 
the problem of reporting on a less fa- 
miliar section of country, some moun- 
tain, river, city or country in Bible 
Lands but outside of Palestine itself. 
The short reports required at oc- 
casional intervals on these more remote 
regions, intensified the delight which 
the class took in their steadily growing 
acquaintance with Jewish History lead 
ing up to its Golden Age, read by 
every Explorer in Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, First and Second Samuel and 
First and Second Kings. Quite dra- 
matic songs interspersed with quizzes, 
map reviews and other pleasing fea- 
tures, stirred the spirit of these young 
patriots. The song of “The Fifteen 
Judges” described a strenuous people 
for strenuous times. “The Mighty 


Fallen” lamented the tragic fate of 
Saul, then the “Song of Judah,” rejoic- 
ing in their young King David was sung 
by a section of the class followed by a 
rousing effort on the part of the whole 
class to give the “Song of all Israel,” 
Meanwhile the studious ones had 
worked away on their individual copies 
of the “plan of Jerusalem” till they be- 
came so familiar with the mountains, 
brooks, valleys, pools and gateways of 
the Holy City, that they easily burst 
forth into song, “The Mountains of 
Jerusalem” set to the tune of America! 

It seemed fitting to initiate these 
Dwellers in Jerusalem into their new 
privilege first by the recitation of their 
keynote from the 48th Psalm—*“Walk 
about Zion, and go round about her: 
tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well 
her bulwarks, consider her palaces,” and 
second through the poetical setting of 
Montgomery’s well-known lines refer- 
ring to the Holy City: 

“There towered the palace; there in 
awful state 

The temple reared its everlasting gate; 

No workman’s steel, no ponderous axes 
rung; 

Like some tall palm the noiseless fab- 
ric sprung. 

It was during those happy days spent 
by the Dwellers in Jerusalem now fairly 
in sight of their final goal, that of 
Templar, that a genuine inspiration 
arose by common consent. The class 
had frequently taken part in dialogues in 
which Biblical journeys to their friends 
were represented and the practical use- 
fulness of the class on these occasions 
had gradually developed a kind of com- 
munity spirit. Palestine treasures that 
came to one member were naturally 
shared by others till one afternoon when 
several of such happened to be brought 
to the class, the idea of a general ex- 
hibition for all members past and present 
was suggested; then the scheme broad- 
ened to include all parents and friends, 
then all the Sunday School teachers in 
town, and then by a wild leap of al- 
truism anyone in town who might be 
interested. These Dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem had already stepped far beyond the 
bounds of denominationalism, they had 
drawn no line of age or race—why 
leave out anyone who might like +0 
come? 

And now these “would be” Templars 
diligently pursuing their studies had 
passed through the dark pages of their 
last studies in the Old Testament, and 
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as they sang together the Song of 

“Christ” to that ethereal and familiar 

air “What fairy-like music,” the joyous 

opening line, 

“Break forth into singing, ye places of 
dearth, 


Salvation has come to the ends of the 
earth,” 


fell upon them like a benediction; for 
those Saturday afternoons had already 
come into their daily lives with a power 
scarcely realized. 

The story of the proposed venture by 
the Palestinians for:a town exhibition 
was published in the local paper and peo- 
ple “interested” were invited to send 
loans for the exhibit. Committees 
were appointed to have charge of the 
different treasures and others to provide 
suitable places for them. The whole 
town seemed eager. People who had 
never betrayed the slightest interest in 
the Palestine Class hunted up the leader 
and offered unique contributions and 
when the exhibition was finally in shape 
it presented an imposing appearance. 
Few people in the town had ever seen 
any thing like it. Maps, pictures, relics, 
and other curiosities from the far East, 
models of The Tabernacle and _ the 
Temple, stereoscopic views, etc., were 
displayed, and Dwellers in Jerusalem 
with tiny badges, served as guides, while 
schemes for a Biblical Museum for the 
town were agitated. 

The next day came the final meeting 
of the class and the conferring of cer- 
tificates upon the Templars. Mild ex- 
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citement seized the younger members of 
the class, our Galena Lad among them, 
when their leader presented to them 
not merely the customary modest cer- 
tificate, but to each a wee gold medal, 
the leader’s personal recognition of the 
forty eager students who had for so 
many months loyally responded to his 
enthusiasm. On one side the medal 
bore the inscription “Palestine Class 
1855,” in memory of its birth in New 
Jersey, and on the other a wreath en- 
closing the mystic letters, P. R. E. D. T. 
The interval of years from 1855 to 
the present is a long one; yet even now 
with the weight of fourscore years upon 
him, the eye of the venerated preacher 
kindles as he recalls those early en- 
thusiasms, and if you can catch him in 
a reminiscent mood, a gleam of humor 
will light up his face as he chants softly 
“Armenia, Media, Parthia, Persia.” 


LETTER WRITTEN TO THE GALENA LAD 


Suez, March 6, 1863. 


Dear Robbie. 

I see your round, rosy face every day 
or two in my picture of the “Templars” 
which I have brought from home. You 
are sitting with the rest of the class— 
your large, broad forehead rising like 
a little dome among them. How many 
facts about Egypt and Arabia and Pales- 
tine you have stored away in that head. 
Do you forget any of them? And are 
there any thoughts in that brain about 
your old friend and teacher? 

I came from Malta—(the Melita you 
used to sing about in our “chant of the 
islands”) to Alexandria. There I visit- 
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Demosthenes Justifies His Public Policy 


[From the Oration on the Crown, considered the greatest speech of the great- 
es: orator of the world. A bill proposing that a golden crown be given to De- 
mosthenes as a token of appreciation of his integrity and public service was ap- 
proved by the Council of Five Hundred and passed by the popular assembly in 


the form of a decree. 


The enemies of Demosthenes objected. After a delay of 


several years Aeschines delivered his famous oration, aspersing the character of 
his rival. Demosthenes replied in the cration called “On the Crown” which se- 
cured his own acquittal and sent Aeschines into exile.] 
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ed Pompey’s pillar and Cleopatra’s 
Needle and many other interesting 


places, such as the Pashaw’s Palace, the 
old Coptic Convent, etc. Then I rode 
to Cairo and visited the Citadel, two 
large Mosques, the Pyramids, the 
Sphynx, Me.aphis, etc. 

The Arabs are very funny and clever 
people. The donkey boys are cunning 
and good natured and say a great many 
things in English and French. They 
learn to speak from the travelers and 
are very proud of the few sentences 
they know. One little fellow went with 
us who kept saying things that made us 
laugh all the while. He offered to come 
to America with me, if I would give 
him one shilling a day. At one place 
we slept all night in a dirty Arab house. 
We had no bed, but lay down on some 
carpets with quilts and shawls over us 
using our coats for pillows. The fleas 
crawled over us, and the dogs outside 
kept barking all night. We were tired 
enough and slept pretty well. Yester- 
day three of us came to Suez and went 
down the Red Sea to the place where 
the Israelites crossed. The place is very 
wild and grand with scarcely a green 
thing to be seen. Among the wild, 
ragged cliffs, the deep gorges, the sandy 
and rocky plain we kneeled down and 
prayed to the God of the Hebrews. It 
was a bright moonlight night and we 
were alone in the desert. But I must 
not write any more now. Good bye till 
I get to Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, March 27, 1863. 

Good bye Robbie, until we meet in 
Galena. This city is a good old city. 
It is just such a place as I hoped to find 
it only more beautiful. But I will tell 
you more when we meet. Love to your 


Grandfather and Grandmother and 
Parents, and Uncle and Aunt. Believe 
me 
Your true friend, 
J. H. Vincent. 


Gold Medal Awarded to the Palestine Class at Galena, 
Jennie Wunderly Duer 


If then the results had been fore- 
known to all, if all had foreseen them, 
and you, Aeschines, had foretold them 
and protested with clamor and outcry— 
you that never opened your mouth—not 
even then should the Commonwealth 
have abandoned her design, if she had 
any regard for glory, or ancestry, or 
futurity. As it is, she appears to have 
failed in her enterprise, a thing to 
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mankind are liable, if the 
but then—claiming 


which all 
Deity so wills it: 
precedency over others, and afterwards 
abandoning her pretensions—she wouid 
have incurred the charge of betraying 
all to Philip. Why, had we resigned 
without a struggle that which our an- 
every danger io 
have spit upon 


cestors encountered 

win, who would not 
you? Let me not say, the common- 
wealth or myself! With what eyes, | 
pray, could we have beheld strangers 
visiting the city, if the result had been 
what it is, and Philip had been chosen 
leader and lord of all, but other people 
without us had made the struggle to 
prevent it; especially when in former 
times our country had never preferred 
an ignominous security to the battle for 
honor? For what Grecian or what bar- 
barian is ignorant, that by the Thebans, 
or by the Lacedemonians who were in 
might before them, or by the Persian 
king, permission would thankfully and 
gladly have been given to our common- 
wealth, to take what she pleased and 
hold her own, provided she would ac- 
cept foreign law and let another power 
command in Greece? But, as it seems, 
to the Athenians of that day such con- 
duct would not have been national, or 
natural, or endurable: none could at 
any period of time persuade the com- 
monwealth to attach herself in secure 
subjection to the powerful and unjust: 
through every age has she persevered in 
a perilous struggle for precedency and 
honor and glory. And this you esteem 
so noble and congenial to your prin- 
ciples, that among your ancestors you 
honor most those who acted in such a 
spirit; and with reason. For who 
would not admire the virtue of those 
men, who resolutely embarked in their 
galleys and quitted country and home, 
rather than receive foreign law, choos- 
ing Themistocles who gave such coun- 
sel for their general, and stoning Cyrsi- 
lus to death who advised submission to 
the terms imposed—not him only, but 
your wives also stoning his wife? Yes; 
the Athenians of that day looked not 
for an orator or a general, who might 
help them to a pleasant servitude: they 
scorned to live, if it could not be with 
freedom. For each of them considered 
that he was not born to his father or 
mother only, but also to his country. 
What is the difference? He that thinks 
himself born for his parents only, waits 
for his appointment or natural end: he 
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that thinks himself born for his coun- 
try also, will sooner perish than behold 
her in slavery, and will regard the in- 
indignities, which 
borne in a commonwealth enslaved, as 
more terrible than death. 

Had I attempted to say, that I in- 
structed you in sentiments worthy of 
your ancestors, there is not a man who 
would not justly rebuke me. What | 
declare is, that such principles are your 
own; I show that before my time such 
was the spirit of the commonwealth; 
though certainly in the execution of 
the particular measures I claim a share 
also for myself. The prosecutor, ar- 
raigning the whole proceedings, and em- 
bittering you against me as the cause of 
our alarms and dangers, in his eager- 
ness to deprive me of honor for the 
moment, robs you of the eulogies that 


sults and must be 


should endure for ever. For should 
you, under a disbelief in the wisdom of 
my policy, convict the defendant, you 
will appear to have done wrong not to 
have suffered what befell you by the 
cruelty of fortune. But never, never 
can you have done wrong, O Athenians, 
in undertaking the battle for the free- 
dom and safety of all! I swear it by 
your forefathers—those that met the 
peril at Marathon, those that took the 
field at Platza, those in the sea-fight at 
Salamis, and those at Artemisium, and 
many other brave men who repose in 
the public monuments, all of 
alike, 


honor, the 


whom 
as being worthy of the same 
Aeschines, 
not only the successful or victorious! 
Justly! For the duty of brave men has 
been done by all: their fortune has 
been such as the Deity assigned to each. 


country buried, 


VESPER HOUR* 


The Larger Social Service of the Church’ 
By Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chi- 


cago, and Director of Religious Work, Chautauqua Institution 


Modern society is under conviction of 
sin. True, this conviction is not quite 
the same as that under which olden-time 
evangelists sought to bring their hearers. 
We have not had forced upon us the 
horrors of hell and our desert of eternal 
punishment. But we are none the less 
suffering the pangs of conscience. 

Who is responsible for overworked 
mothers, for for chil- 
dren who work that capital may de- 
clare dividends, for shop girls burned 


starved babies, 


alive for lack of fire escapes, for poli- 
ticians who are grafters, for corpora- 
tions that defy law, for the horrors of 
the white-slave traffic, for fathers and 
mothers who prefer “joy rides” to the 
care of children? 

Once we such 


were indifferent to 


questions. We said misery is the out- 


growth of social evolution and the ac- 


companiment of prosperity. 
Such replies no longer leave us easy- 
Even those who still 


minded amuse 


their consciences with old excuses mas- 
querading in scientific vocabularies, are 
discontented Our 


growing morally 


*The Vesper Hour, under the direction of 
Chancellor John Vincent, continues 
throughout the year the ministries of Chau- 
tauqua’s Vesper Service. 


tFrom “The Making of Tomorrow,” by 
Shailer Mathews. Copyright, 1913. By per- 
mission of The Methodist Book Concern, Pub- 
lishers. 


modern world may not fear hell, but it 
does fear the outcomes of injustice, 
mendacity, and lust. 

Our sense of responsibility is growing 
individual. We are not quite so ready 
as we once were to slip over upon so- 
ciety the responsibility for social sin. 
We get decreasing satisfaction from 
trying to think of ourselves as peripa- 
tetic laboratories emerging from the so- 
cial process and dominated by the sex 
instinct. Somehow we are coming to 
feel that what is nobody’s fault is our 
own fault. 

The very bitterness of our disillusion- 
ing is become our salvation. To face 
moral evil is to call upon God for help. 
Conviction of sin has always been the 
first stage of a revival of religion. 

We are already in the midst of such 
a revival. And it is something 
than a new sense of duty. 
ing to the God of duty. 

As we try to work for him we see 


more 
It is a turn- 


the hopelessness of our efforts unless 
he works for us 
As Jesus Christ touches men’s con- 


sciences, the Father of Jesus Christ 
must give them forgiveness 
This depth of moral unrest, this Na- 
than-like appeal we each one of us make 
to ourselves as we see the injustice and 


the cruelty of what we call civilization, 
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this new turning to God, all force the 
church to take itself seriously as an in- 
stitution of a religion that shall inspire 
social love and sacrifice. 

That is the larger social service the 
church alone can render. 

However much our churches can min- 
ister to the communities’ need of whole- 
some picture shows, libraries, boys’ 
clubs, basketball teams, and men’s ban- 
quets, they will commit suicide if they 
do not help society out from its con- 
yiction of sin into a sense of brother- 
hood through fellowship with God. 

Social service is not altruistic restless- 
ness. It is the wisely directed ministry 
of souls who believe in something bet- 
ter than the heroism of a forlorn hope. 


It is religion at work. We do not want 


our churches “hustling” miscellaneous 
reforms. We do not want them ethical 
orphan asylums where people are 


amused to keep them out of mischief. 
We want them spiritual homes in which 
souls are born into spiritual life and 
taught the social meaning of regenera- 
tion. 

Social evolution is a splendid term, 
but it leaves the heart empty. If the 
Holy Ghost is really convicting the 
world of sin and righteousness and 
judgment, a church which tries to in- 
troduce religion surreptitiously between 
stereopticon slides is a sorry spectacle. 
But a church filled with a contagious 
faith in the God of things as they are 
becoming, that seeks first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, that stirs 
men to moral discontent in order that 
they may be brought into sacrificial ser- 
vice through 
crucified 


fellowship with their 
Lord, that bases the demand 
for human fraternity upon the experi- 
ence of divine sonship—such a church 
is the veritable 


God. 


servant of the living 





my — 


Governor Craig and 800 State Uni 
versity students reported for volunteer 
toad duty, November 5, when all North 
Carolina gave two days to the state. In 
Texas automobile clubs, commercial or- 
ganizations, 
teered, and in some sections of the state 


schools and colleges volun- 


shops closed down for at least a day so 
that the employés might work the roads. 





It is “not only the city beautiful” that 
we need in America, but the city clean, 
the city practical, the city efficient. In 
fact, I believe that cleanliness, practi- 
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cability and efficiency must, and do 
surely, precede real beauty. 
when the use of perfumery instead of 
soap sufficed for the fine ladies of the 
Elizabethan age, They 
were beautifully habited, but the pres- 
ence in this room of one of these fine 
ladies now would announce itself in a 


Time was 


we are told. 


fashion not considered to be exactly 
genteel. Soap comes first, in the twen- 
tieth century, so far as the person is 
concerned, and I want to urge that its 
equivalent is as necessary so far as the 
community 1s concerned. I told a small 
community a few days ago, in discuss- 
ing its very serious needs, that it need- 
ed first to clean up, and then to dress 
up.—J. Horace McFarland, President 
American Civic Association. 





Efficiencygrams 


December 6 
Smile—and then follow it up. 
December 7 
Against a gray sky bright things look 
brighter. 
December 8 
Steadfastness not aggressiveness— 
that is what awakens in others reliance 
and belief. 
December 9 
Every man can have health, wealth 


and happiness if he makes them for 
himself. 


December 10 
Come, Love, and help me through this 
day. Touch every duty to brightness; 
shed a halo on every person I approach. 
December 11 
Peace gives opportunity for develop- 
ment. 
December 12 
An acre of intensive farming yields 
more profit than two or three of ex 
tensive operations. The same is true 
of hours of work. 





Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number. 


1. Survey of the trusts of our own 


state. 
2. Analysis of standards in fiction. 


3. Review of the Ulster situation as 
the newspapers have detailed it. 


4. Roll Call. Suggestions for making 
housework easier. 
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Personalia 


Rev. William D. Bridge, president of 
the C. L. S. C. Class of 1884, the Irre- 
pressibles, and Mrs. Bridge celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding 
November 26, in the 

Chapel, at Orange, 


on Wednesday, 
Miller 
New Jersey. 

Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, in 
concert tour, are already booked for re- 
citals in Warren, Ohio, February 3; 
Alliance, Ohio, February 6; also Mari- 
etta, Ohio, New York City, Chicago, 
Ill, St. Louis, Mo. Their return trip 
through the South from Texas will in- 
clude appearances in Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, and Vir- 
ginia, followed by a series of engage- 
ments in the vicinity of New York. They 
give a joint recital on March 20 at Rye 
Seminary, Rye, N. Y. 

Our Best Words for October, Lithia 
Springs Assembly, Illinois, reproduces 
the statue of Edward Everett Hale and 
the accompanying article which appeared 
in The Chautauquan Magazine for Au- 
gust 16, 1913. 

In the new edition of the Standard 
Dictionary Prof. A. W. Gilbert of Cor- 
nell, well known at Chautauqua, appears 
with portrait on the list of the Board of 
Editors. He is the authority on “Plant 
Breeding” in the Botany Department. 

Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, who gave 
two lectures at Chautauqua in June, ‘s 
giving a course of lectures on “The 
Life of the Preacher” at some of the 
Methodist Conferences. Dr. Hough's 
lectures are a chief feature of Confer- 
ence week, all other meetings being set 


Memorial 


Georgia, 


lecture hour. Dr. 
Hough is the author of the following 
books: “Athanasius: The Hero,” “The 
Theology of a Preacher,” ““ The Men of 
‘The Lure of Books.” 


Among the seventeen books indexed 
in the September number of The Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature are 
“An English Reading Journey” by Miss 
Kate F. Kimball, “Governments of 
Europe” by Prof. Frederick A. Ogg, 
and “University and Historical Ad- 
dresses,” by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce 


aside during the 


the Gospels.” 


The Music Review for October chron- 
icles the return of Mr. and Mrs. Reed 
Miller (Nevada Van der Veer-Miller) 
from Europe and announces that a fea- 
ture of their coming season will be many 
joint recitals, 
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THE APPIAN WAY 


the Appian 





We are slightly more than a mile beyond the ‘walls of Rome on | 
Way, which runs, straight as a die, from 
Sebastiano over the lower slopes of the Alban Hills, then on to Capua. 


the Porta San 
The 


carriage has stopped to allow some traveler to visit the church of Saint Se- 


bastian, to the right. 


He will no doubt visit also the catacombs connected 


with this church, for they are among the most interesting to which visitors 


are admitted. 


Another burial place, far different in character and signifi- 


cance, is the tomb of Cecelia Metella—the great round drum in the background. 


A BLIND MAN'S VISION 


~The last years of the fourth cen- | 


tury before Christ found Rome 
struggling with certain very modern 
problems. Now-a-days we talk of 
“Vested Interests” and “the People’s 
Rights.” Then it was Patrician ver- 
sus Plebeian. After centuries of 
struggle they had just thrown down 
the last barrier, the plebeian was elig- 
ible to the highest office in the state, 
the great temple of Concord had 
been built in the forum to celebrate 
the ending of the age-long struggle, 
and the millennium was due at once. 

Alas for fondest hopes! The day 
thought just at hand is still a long 
way off. 

One of the great champions of re- 
form in those days was Appius 
Claudius Caecus. His last name told 
of a cruel handicap under which he 
labored. He was blind. But if the 
eye of flesh was dim, the windows 
of his soul were opened wide. He 
saw the Imperial City that was to 
be, and seeing, helped to make ter sc. 

It was he who, Patrician though 
he was, enfranchised the merchant 
and the workingman; it was he who 
stood like a rock, saying, “Let Rome 
never speak of peace while foreign 
troops are on Italian soil,” when the 
Senate had all but decided to accept 
dishonorable peace at Pyrrhus’s 
hands. But his constructive genius 
was not confined to wise policies of 
statecraft. He saw physical problems 





too and his solutions of at least two 
of them are the chief jewels in his 
crown of fame. 


He built the first great Roman 
aqueduct, bringing pur2, sparkling 
water from the Sabine Hills to the 
heart of the city, and he built the 
first great Roman road. This was 
the Appian Way. It runs twenty 
miles or so, straight as an arrow 
across the Campagna, then through 
the Pontine Marshes and along the 
shore where the Volscian mountains 
come down to the sea, then on to 
Capua; 120 miles of smooth, well 
graded road. Later it was pushed on 
to Naples, Tarentum and Brindisi. 


One of the large factors to be 
reckoned with when one tries to 
cipher the problem of Rome’s great- 
ness, is her good-road policy. These 
great arteries of empire may still be 
traced through all the lands where 
Rome has ruled. Often, as notably 
in the case of this, the first one of 
them all, they are important even yet, 
in spite of the iron horse and his 
road of steel. How much more must 
they have counted for in the days of 
old, when they made # possible to 
fling Rome’s legions speedily through 
the length and breadth of the land, 
thus protecting and unifying the 
whole. The Appian Way is a monu- 


ment to the keen, unerring vision of 
this man who was blind. 
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June 16 
June 25 
4 26 


Boston 
Liverpool 
Chester 
FurnessAb’y 
Grasmere 
Melrose 
Edinburgh 
1 Edinburgh 
2 Trossachs 
3 Durham 
4 York 
tun 5 Lincoln 
Ely 
7 Warwick 
4 Kenilworth 
Stratford 
8 Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
Iondon 
London 
Paris 
Paris 


Amsterdam 
Cologne 
jury 35 The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 
Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
2 Venice 
Aug. 3 Belluno 
Aug. 4 Pieve di 
Cadore 
Aug. 5 Cortina 
6 
7 
8 


July 28 


July 29 
ju 30 
uly 31 
Aug- 1 
Aug. 


Aug. Cortina 
Aug. Toblach 
Aug. Innsbruck 
Aug. 9 Munich 
Aug. 10 Munich 
Aug. 1: Nuremberg 
Aug. 12 Beyreuth 
Aug. 13 Beyreuth 
Aug. 14 Beyreuth 
Aug. 15 Dresden 
Aug. 16 Dresden 
Aug. 17 Dresden 
Aug. 18 Berlin 

Aug. 19 Berlin 

Aug. 20 Berlin 

Aug. 21 Berlin 

Aug. 22 Hamburg, 

sail 

Sept. 1 

Due in New York 

Other sailings from 
Boston: 

June 20 To connect 
with party at Edin- 
burgh 

June 27 To connect 
with party at Strat- 
ford 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautauqua European Tour for 1914 
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C.L. S.C. ROUND TABLE 


In the Home Reading of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
(C, L. >. ©.) Classical, kuglish, American, and Continental kuropean subjects 
gre covered i a four years course ol which each year is compiete in ilseli. 
The Round Table Department contains study helps and other items of interest. 


The required reading in this magazine is on pages 259-271 inclusive. 


cL & GQ MOTTOES 
“We Study the Word and the bi orks oj 
God.” 
“Let Us Keep Our Heavenly Father im 
the Midst.” 
“Never be Discouraged.” 


Cc L.s. CG. MEMORIAL DAYS 


QOreninc Day—October 1. 

Special SuNvAY — November, second 
Sunday. 

Muton Day—December 9. 

Couece Day—January, last Thursday. 
Lanier Day—tlebruary 3. 

Special Day—tlebruary, second Sunday. 
CHauTaugua Day—February 23. 
LoncreLLow Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

Appison Day—May 1. 

Special SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

INTERNATIONAL Peace Day—May 18. 
SpeciaL SuNvAY—July, Second Sunday. 
IwauGURATION Day—August, first Sat- 
urday after first Tuesday. 

Sr, Paut’s Day—August, second Satur- 
day after first Tuesday. 
Recognition Day—August, third Wed- 
nesday. 


QUTLINE OF REQUIRED READ- 
ING FOR JANUARY 
FIRST WEEK 

Current Events (The Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“The Aggressive West” (The Chau 
tauquan for December 6, 1913, “Where 
Civilizations Meet,” 1V, Bray). 

SECOND WEEK 

Current Events (The Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“Pericles and Phidias;” “The Build 
ing of the Parthenon, the Propylea, and 
the Erectheum” (Powers, Chapters 
Vill, IX). 

THIRD WEEK 

Current Events (The Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“Phidias and the Parthenon Sculp 
tures;” “Myron and Polyclitus;” “Prax- 
iteles and Scopas” (Powers, Chapters 
X, XI, XII). 

FOURTH WEEK 

Current Events (The Chautauquan, 
current week). 

“Greek Memorials to the Dead ;” “The 
Mutual Conquest—Greece and Alexan- 
der;” “Dispersion and Transfusion— 
Alexandria, Rhodes and Pergamon’ 
(Powers, Chapters XIII, XIV, XV). 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR 
LOCAL CIRCLES 
The following maps may be secured 
from the Chautauqua Book Store at the 
Prices indicated: Turkey in Europe, 
25 cents. Ancient Greece, The Roman 
Empire, each 50 cents; outline map of 


Europe, 5 cents. The Book Store will 
also turnish a Classical Dictionary and 
a Classical Atlas in the Everyman Deries 
tor 42 cents, postpaid. 


FIRST WEEK 

1. Koll Call, Current Events. 

2. Map Talk. Trade Routes to and 
through the Balkans. 

3. Statement. Present European al- 
liances and their attitudes toward 
each other and toward the Balkans. 

4. Summary. Article .on Mohamme- 
dan lestivals in Scribn:r’s for July, 
1913. 

5. Keading. Chapter on “The Royal 
amily” in Whiting’s “Athens, the 
V iolet-Crowned.” 

SECOND WEEK 

1. Koll Call, Current Events. 

2. Book Review. “Greeks in America” 
by Burgess. 

3. Synopsis. “As the Alien Sees Him- 
self” in The Independent for August 
28, 1913. 

4. Keading. “In and Near Athens” by 

Hickhens in The Century for April, 

1913. 

Reading. Vesper Hour in this issue. 

THIRD WEEK 


1. Roll Call, Current Events. 

2. Reading. “Environs of Athens” by 
Hichens in The Century for May, 
1913. 

3. Quiz on sections lil, 1V, V in the 
History of Greek Art” in Baedeker’s 
“Greece.” 

4. Story of Endymion. See poems by 

Keats, Lowell, Longfellow, Arthur 

H. Clough, Elizabeth L. Landon, 

Lewis Morris. 

Reading. Library Shelf in this is- 

sue. 


won 


uw 


FOURTH WEEK 

Roll Call. Current Events. 

2. Composite Story of Proserpine 
(Persephone) illustrated by read- 
ings from Tennyson’s “Demeter and 
Persephone,” Swinburne’s “Hymns 
to Proserpine,” Jackson’s “Deme- 
ter,” de Vere’s “The Search af- 
ter Proserpine,” Rossetti’s “Proser- 
pine,” Morris’s “Persephone” in 
“Epic of Hades,” Ingelow’s “Perse- 
phone,” Shelley’s “Song of Proser- 
pina,” Stoddard’s “The Search for 
Persephone.” 

3. Summary. Chapter on Schliemann 
in Whiting’ “Athens, the Violet- 
Crowned.” 

4. Book Review. MHogarth’s “Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon.” 

5s. Readings from Arrian’s “Anabasis 
of Alexander,” translated by Chin- 
nock. Good extracts may be found 
in Webster’s “Readings in Ancient 
History,” Chapter XIII. 


= 
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Travel Club 


Travel clubs should be provided with 
Mahaffy's “Rambles and Siudies im 
Greece,’ Powers's “Message of Greek 
Art,” and Baedeker's “Greece,” latest 
edition. A map of Ancient Greece may 
be had from the Chautauqua Book Store 
jor so cents. Lhe circle will do well 
to make a Greek Scrap Book. IJilustra- 
tions should be provided whenever pos- 
sible. 

FIRST WEEK 

Read Mahaffy, Chapter VI, page 140 
to end, 

1. Quiz on Hichens’s “In and Near 

Athens” in The Century for April, 

1913. 

Talk. “Slavery in Ancient Greece” 

(Joy’s “Grecian History;” Cowles’s 

“Our Little Athenian Cousin of Long 

Ago”). 

3. Historical Sketch. “Themistocles 
and the Silver Mines of Laurium” 
(Joy, page 144). 

4. Composite Account of Euripides’ 
plays, with readings (Capps, chap- 
ter IX). 

SECOND WEEK 

Read Mahaffy, Chapter VII to middle 
of page 166, 

1. Keading of translation of quotation 
from Perrot in Appendix, page 448, 
at foot. 

2. Original Story, illustrating the work 
of an ancient sculptor. 

3. Art Talk. Summary of “Art and 
the Philosophers,” chapter XII in 
Powers’s “Message of Greek Art.” 

4. Reading. Library Shelf in this is- 
sue. 


tN 


THIRD WEEK 
Read Mahafiy, Chapter VII, page 166 
to end. 

1. Composite Story of the Persian 
Wars to Battle of Marathon (Joy; 
Smith's “Smaller History of 
Greece”). 

2. Map Talk. Plan of the Battle of 
Marathon and Description of the 
Battle (Smith, page 53). 

3. Reading from Herodotus, transla- 
tion by Rawlinson. Good extracts 
in Webster’s “Readings in Ancient 
History.” 

4. Quotations from any of the authors 
mentioned on page 175 

FOURTH WEEK 
Read Mahaffy, Chapter VIII to mid- 

dle of page 132. 

1. Map Talk on Chapter VIII. 

2. Roll Call. Early Greek Comedy 

(Capps’s “From Homer to Theocri 

tus,” Chapter X). 

Composite History of Thebes (Joy). 

Book Review. Becker's “Charicles.” 


5 lh og 


Review Questions 


On “Where Civilizations Meet: Round 
About Constantinople” in The Chautau- 
quan for December 6, 1913. 

4. The Aggressive West. 1. How 
does the Balkan situation raise the ques 
tion of might and right? 2. Compare 
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Chautauqua 
Books on Italy 


Social Life at Rome 


(In the age of Cicero) by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A., and Lecturer 
of Lincoln Oxford 





Fellow 
Colle ge, 


Discussed Include: 
Topography, The Lower Population, 
Business Men and Methods, Govern 
ing Aristocracy, Marriage and the 
Roman Lady Educ Slave 
Population, lHolidays Amuse 
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indexed, 


Features 


ation, 
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Fulls laps $; 


pages, 


Men and Cities of Italy 


The Roman Empire—By James R 
Joy; The Italian Republics—By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer; 
Makers of Modern Italy—By J. A 
R, Marriott, 416 p rot and 
maps ....-+. : $1 ox 
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An English | 1 
Cathedral Journey 


An informing and 
fascinating on the 
great English Cathedrals by 
the executive secretary of the 
c. L. S. C. An ideal holiday 
gift. 


wholly 
volume 


Leather bound 
Cloth bound 
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Chautauaua, N. Y 
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The Chautauquan 


Macedonia and Albania as factors in 
the two Balkan wars. 3. Estimate the 
population and area of the several Bal 
kan States. 4. Describe the steps in 
boundary making. 5. What credit should 
be given to Europe for refraining from 
a general war? 6. Is there a moral 
basis for European interest in the Bal- 
kans? 7. What financial and material 
interests may be cited? 8. Compare the 


industrial conditions of the Balkans 
with European states. 9. Where can 
European social progress stop? 10 
What truth is there in Turkish criti 
cism of European aggression? 
Search Questions 
1. Give approximate dates for the 
changes indicated in the first part 
of the third paragraph of “The Ag- 
gressive West” in this magazine. 


Answers to Search Questions Published 
in The Chautauquan for Novemper 


1, 1913, page 188 


1. Commodore Isaac Hull commanded 
the Constitution which captured the 
Guerriére in August, 1812 

2. Scylla and Charybdis were sea mon 


sters, the former dwelling on the 
Sicilian and the latter on the Italian 
side of the Strait of Messina. The 


vessel that succeeded in passing one 
danger without being destroyed ran 


a chance of coming to grief on th 


other. In modern times rocks mag 

the positions of the monsters’ form 

er abodes. 
1. “Mohammed” means “the praised 

One.” 
1. Nicholas I of Russia 

At the opening meeting of the Chay 
tauqua Circle in Mobile, Alabama, off 
cers for the year were elected 

*** 

The Freeport, Long Island (New 

York) Chautauqua Circle has made for 


a large sheet of 
the Balkans 


indicated in 


itself on drawing paper 


a map of Cities, rivers 


and mountains are color 


The result is useful, 
that other 


interesting and one 


circles should follow 
*** 

Miss Meddie O. 
Field Secretary, 
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TALK ABOUT BOOKS 


THe Orient QUESTION 
MORROW. By 
Hrebelianovich. 
and Company. 


Tovay ANpD To- 
Prince Lazarovich 
New York: Duffield 

$1.25 net. 

Visitors to Chautauqua, New York, in 

the summer of 1913 who were privileged 

to hear Prince Lazarovich-Hrebelian- 
ovich lecture will be delighted to have 
in book form his studies of world prob- 
lems as they are affected by Balkan 
changes. His procedure is systematic. 
After investigation of the situation of 
each of the world powers arising out 
of the geographical position of the coun- 
try and its physiography, natural re- 
sources, commerce and density of popu- 
lation the author passes to a survey of 
the conquests by Islam and of the colon- 
ial expansion in Asia of the European 
powers. A sketch of Balkan political 
history shows the outbreak of October, 

1912, to be a logical development, and 

the author examines both the local and 


the international implications of the 
present Near Eastern problem. Turn- 
ing to the Far Eastern situation the 


conflict between Japan and the west and 
the potentialities latent in China are ex- 


amined with impartiality. How the 
United States has had a vital interest 
in the Far East since the Spanish-Ameri 
can war, how the Monroe doctrine has 


seemed to include British interests with 
our own at certain times, and how the 
ultimate test of the doctrine is to come 


with the use of the Panama Canal as 
the center of an enormous coast line to 
be defended makes absorbing matter for 
thought in yet another chapter. Anglo 
German comparisons and Austro-Hun 
garian dissensions are analyzed, natur 
ally, from the Serb’s viewpoint, which 
also naturally, guides prophecy. Since 
the date of the Foreword—March, 1913 
—the alliance of the Balkan States has 
broken up and Balkan unity seems far 
ther off than ever, so that some of the 
author’s conclusions must be revised, 
but as a spreading forth of facts the 
volume is valuable and readable 


ATHENS, THE VIOLET-CROWNED. By Lil 
lian Whiting. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Company. $2.50 net. 


The beautiful production of this vol 
ume is worthy of its fair subject. The 
reader is prepossessed in its favor when 
he takes it in his hand. His prepoy 
session receives no shock when he goes 


within the covers. Truth to tell Miss 
Whiting’s word pictures of the violet 
crowned city are not vivid, but, aside 


from her treatment of the physical a® 
pects, her chapters are not only inform 
ing, but are written with charm, em 
thusiasm and insight. That the 
“Eleusinian Mysteries” is both just and 
uplifting; the account of Dr. Schlie 
mann’s life and work is as thrilling % 
any adventure story; the introductio# 
to “The Royal Family of Greece” brings 
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the Balkan War to the Treaty of Lon 
don; and the discussion of the “Ethical 
Poetry of Greece” betrays wide read- 
ing. Students of the “Classical Year 
of the Chautauqua Home Reading 
course are going to be hinting to thei 
families that this book will make «an 


appropriate Christmas gift. 5o will 

many other people. 

Unper GREEK SKIES By Jula D 
Dragoumis. New York: E. P. Dut 


ton & Company. $1.00 net 

Another volume of the Little Schoo: 
master Series this and it has its inter 
est when every side of life in the Bal 
kans attracts us across the sea. It holds 
three stories; one ofa little lass of 
Poros who went to Athens to serve, 
and one of the Greek War of Indepen 
dence, and the third of an Athenian 
newsboy and bootblack. They are not 
very youthful stories nor very happy; 
their local color is their best point. 


Our Litre ATHENIAN Cousin or LONG 
Aco. By Julia Darrow Cowles. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Company. 60 cts. 


The most recent addition to the Little 
Cousins of Long Ago Series is a story 
of two Greek boys of the period when 
Athens was at the height of her politi- 
cal power and artistic glory—the time 
of Pericles. School and athletic train- 
ing and the Olymp:an games and war 
with Sparta and in and through all life 
the love of beauty—facts and atmos- 
phere are well blended in this not un- 
interesting and truly profitable tale. 


Roaps FRoM Rome. By Anne C. E. Al- 
lison. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25 net. 

The usual habit of the “popular” pur- 

veyor of classical information is to use 

the cloak of fiction to cover a body of 
educational material about manners and 
customs. The body of Mrs. Allison’s 
stories is more complex. There are 
traits of the age-old human nature that 
unite centuries and nations; there are 
bits of history and of social feeling. 
She has tried to make us feel our kin- 
ship with the past and a real friendship 
with its literature; to realize that the 
toads that led from Rome wind down 
through the ages to our own time and 
place. It is a volume worth reading by 
Sstory-lover and student. 


Soca, WELFARE IN NEw ZEALAND. By 
Hugh H. Lusk. New York: Sturgis 
and Walton. $1.50 net. 

This is possibly the most comprehensive 

and reliable book that has been written 

on the results of state socialism in 

New Zealand. After a brief introduc- 

tion the author contrasts the land pol 

ity of the early days with that of re 
cent years. He claims that the legis 
lation of the past twenty years on dis 
tinctly socialistic lines has produced the 
best possible results. The graduated 
land tax has induced the owners of 

Many large estates to subdivide and sell 

their lands for close settlement Sut 

when more land was required and own 
ers refused to sell, a special act was 
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A Popular History of Man 


Easy Reading, Intensely Entertaining 


Some First Steps in 





Human Progress 
By Frederick Starr 


of the University of Chicago 





A Popular Presentation Reprinted to Meet Constant 


Demands. 


Primitive and Classical Life and Institutions. 


Cuarter Titrtes—Fire-Making, Food-Getting, Basketry and 
Cultivation of Plants (origin of Fruits and Vegetables, 
the Stone Age, Metal-Working, Weapons, Dress and Ornament, Houses; Boats, Carts, 
and Sledges; Gesture and Speech (ethnic peculiarities), Writing, Tales and Tradi- 
tions, Marriage and Family, Religion (the Dead Man), Custom and Law Appendices 

What is Anthropology? Sign Language in Print, List of Books for Reference, 
Illustrations. 


Pottery, Hunting, 
Domestication, The Man of 


Cloth bound, 290 pages, 32 illustrations. 


| Chautauqua Press 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
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PROGRESSIVE CHAUTAUQUA, CARS 


These grand cards are in direct line with the Great Chautau- 
qua Idea: “Learn something even when you play.” Nothing like 
these cards has ever before been offered. Not a fad but an Educa- 
tional game of permanency. 

Game One is: NATIONAL AMERICAN CHARACTERS, con- 
sisting of 70 cards. 140 half-tone portraits. 140 biographed sketches 
and 1000 questions and answers of leading facts. 

Game Two is: BIBLE CHARACTERS AND PLACES. Con- 
sists of 70 cards. 140 half-tone pictures. 140 sketches. 1000 ques- 
tions and answers to leading facts and events of the Bible. 


Mailed for a sixty-cent money order. No stamps. 


W. B. JONES CO., SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 














CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
from CHAUTAUQUA 


Bishop Vincent’s “A Little Book of Chautauqua Wishes,” 20 
cents each, postpaid. Quantity orders, $1.50 per dozen, postpaid. 
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Join the Pollyanna Club and be Glad 


Read the Most Popular Book of the Year 











Trade Mark 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Battons, Pins, and Pennants can be supplied to members of 


Glad Clubs through all Booksellers 
At all Bookstores. Net $1.25; Postpaid $1.40 


L. C. Page & Company, Publishers 


53 Beacon Street, Boston 














Books on Entertaining 


“The Home Library of Entet.aining,” compiled by Paul Pierce, Editor 
“Lhe National Food Magazine.” 
These books are bound in durable board covers and following is partial list of contents: 


DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS-—Dinner giving for the convenience of the busy 
housewife. how to send the Invitation—How to Serve in Proper Form, Dinners 
and Luncheons, with Menus and Recipes—Simple Menu—More Elaborate Menu— 
A Full Course Dinner—The kase of a Course Dinner—Luncheon Menus—Simple 
Lun.neon—More Hiaborate Luncheon—Dinners and Entertainments for Patriotic, 
Holiday, and Special Uccasions. “Ice Breakers,” Suggestions for Dinner, Menu and 
— —— _ _—— Toasts, Table Decorations. Heips Over Hard Places— 
ints te the Hostess on't for the Table—The Em : — 

we AR, ergency Mistress—Passing the 
SUPPERS—Chafing-Dish Suppers—German, Dutch and Bohemian Sw — - 
taining in the Modern Apartment—Suppers for Special Gunnmmeneiitentiaseees 
Duppers. 

BREAKFASTS AND TEAS-—Breakfasts at High Noon—Typical Breakfast Menus— 
Bride-Elect Breakfasts—.Bon-Voyage Breakfasis—Spring and Autumn Breakfasts 
The Modern Five O'clock Tea-—Scotch Teas—Japanese Teas—Vaientine Teas—Mis- 
cellaneous Tea Parties. Unique ideas for Teas 


PARTIES AND ENTERTAINMENTS—Card Parties—Parties for Patrioti l 
and Special Occasions—Dancing Parties and Cotillions—Children’s Pontes dune 
cellaneous Parties. 


The Hostess who possesses the “NATIONAL FOOD MAGAZINE” 


and these books need never want for ideas Che instructions are so 
unique and original as to merit the appreciation of the most exacting 
They are alike helpful to the experienced hosts and the novice, and are 
as sali able to the invited guests as to the hostess 

How to Get the Books. The books will be sent, Post Paid, for so cents each 
vt we will send to any address, Poot Paid, the complete set of four volumes and will 
euler your name as a subseriber to “National Food Magazine tor one year tor two 


dollars and htty cents ($2.50) 
We will send any one of the books and “National Foc F od 
wD a od Magazine” for one 
National Food Magazine $i.00 a Year; Foreign $1.50 a Year, isc a Copy 
Send for Sample 


THE PIERCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 45 W. 34th Street, New York 








passed enabling the state to purchag 
suitable lands at market value and then 
sell or lease in smaller areas to bom 
fide settlers. Under this authority pup 
chases have been made to the value 9f 
over $30,000,000, Legislation was passed 
in 1893 for the settlement of all indug 
trial disputes by arbitration, and ate 


for the regulation of labo.. The OW 
Age Pension Act has been in operatigg 
for over fourteen years and provide 


for the payment of $10.00 per month 
to people in need over 05 years of age. 
The education system is free, secular 
and compulsory. To develop the rage 
no boys under sixteen or girls under 
eighteen years of age can be employed 
in mills or factories, but for healthy 
out-of-door employment or household 
work they can be employed two years 
earlier. A National Provident Fund 
has been recently introduced to enable 
the thrifty by weekly or monthly pay. 
ments to secure annuities after re aching 
the age of sixty years. Large sums of 
money have been borrowed by the state 
and loaned out on mortgage at 4% per 
cent to small farmers. Fire, life and 
accident insurance offices have been 
opened by the state and the author 
claims that they are doing satisfactory 
business. All the railways, telegraph, 
and telephone lines in New Zealand are 
owned by the state and return more 
than enough to pay for maintenance 
and interest on the cost of construction 
The author claims as one of the results 
of state socialism that in the Post Office 
savings bank the depositors have $72; 
000,000 to their credit, and that in @ 
country with a population of little over 
one million people. The book is well 
written, full of reliable information, and 
should be read by all interested in so 
cial legislation. 


Cuitp RELIGION IN SONG AND STORY, 
By Georgia Louise Chamberlin and 
Mary Root Kern. Chicago: Universi 
ty of Chicago Press. $1.00. 

The child is still a supreme object of 

study and instruction, and anyone who 

can produce and offer any plan by which 
the study of the child may be made 
more complete and satisfactory, and also 
present methods of instruction that will 
make possible the higher development 
of the child mind, character and life— 
is a benefactor. The writers of this 
book are in this exalted class, as their 
benefaction clearly shows. The book ts 
the second of its series, and deals with 

“walks with Jesus in his home country.” 

It is a text book, teeming with sugges 

tions and plans that teachers of children 

from six to eight years of age will 
keenly appreciate, and of which they 
will be quick to avail themselves. 


Compiled by 
Sherman, 


A Key To HAPPINESS 
Page Fellowes Boston: 
French & Company. $1.00. 

This is a compilation of gems from the 

great poets and prose writers, on the 

theme of friendship. A foreword by 

Mr. Fellowes cites examples of the 

notable friendships of history. 
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CHAUTAUQUA CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS 
AND PAPERS 





INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS 


EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERIAL FOR INDIVIDUALS 
AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central 
Europe (Paper) $. 50 
(Cloth) 1.00 


\ walk in Rome, A Gondola Ride through 
Venice, Florence in Art and Story, Zigzag 
Journey Through Italy, Alt Nuremberg, The 
Land of Luther, Tramp Through the Southern 
Black Forest, Among the Alps, A Trip Down 
the Rhine. Bibliography, etc. 





(Paper) $ .50 


By E. H. Blichfeldt 
A reading journey through this interesting 
and romantic land, studying conditions as to 
intelligence, religious sentiment, morality, fit- 
ness for self government. Review questions, 
program outlines, etc. 


Mexico 





Reading Journey Through Scot- 
land (Paper) $ .50 
By Josephine Helena Short 
200 pages, 80 illustrations. Sidelights, 
bibliographies, authors, and programs for. in- 
dividual or club use 


Reading Journey Through 
Spain (Paper) $. 50 
By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D. 

The Spain of today with its background of 
History, Institutions, Literature and Art, 150 
photographs. Personal observations of a 
Spanish-American authority. 








(Paper) $ .50 
(Cloth) 1.00 


A reading journey by Shailer Mathews, 
D.D., Dean Divinity School, University of Chi 
cago; president Federation of Churches. 

Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible 
study. Remarkable collection of illustrations. 


Palestine 





Egypt $1.50 

A nine article reading journey by the noted 
professor of Egyptology, James Henry Breas 
ted. 


(Paper) 





ALSO THE FOLLOWING 


READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY It. 


LUSTRATED WITH BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 





PARIS ....... devi dgehtas gas sense $1.50 
LONDON ..... pie HR EMER $1.50 
SOUTH AMERICA . 4& ae | A) ae $1.50 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM manele cent $2.00 
KOREA ....... ce mencnesenes guntns $ .25 





SA i bn ned Wiaide Saeed sonned $ .75* 


(Paper, four numbers) 


GERMANY AND BELGIUM ......... $1.30* 


(Paper, nine numbers) 
*Both for $2.00. 


SE «cwanGawe divide ccewiovec cdi $1.50 
(Paper, nine numbers) 
SPIRIT.OF THE ORIENT ............ $ .50 
(Paper, three numbers) 
ENGLISH CATHEDRAIS ........... . $1.50 


(Paper, nine numbers) 
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Christmasy Book 
By Bishop Vincent 
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It is a little book It may be carried in the pocket. There are blank x 

pages in it But all are not blank The book has a singular title—a title pen 
taken from a text of Holy Writ—“A Little Sanctuary.” The passage in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel reads as follows: “Thus saith the Lord God: Although I 
have cast them off among the heathen, and although I have scattered then 
among the countries yet I will be to them a /ittle sanctuary in the countries 
where they shall come.’ Ezekiel I]. 16. One takes this little book in hand 
in some quiet place n the woods, in a cosy corner, in a private roon oot 
closed and locked—the book becomes a simple sign and symbol of the “litth 

sanctuary.” be J 

This unique booklet is published by Tue Crautavgva Press, 32 pages ‘Ss 

and cove Sent postpaid to any address for 15 cents ®)) 
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Western Positions for Teachers 


In Colorado, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington, Kansas, 
Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, New Mexico, California, Nebraska, Arizona, Montana, 
and Nevada. As publishers of “THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
SCHOOL DIRECTORIES,” we are in direct touch with nearly all the Schools in 
these sixteen states. WRITE US TODAY, for Free Booklet, showing how we place 
our Teachers. 

Our Booklet, “HOW TO APPLY FOR A SCHOOL AND SECURE PROMOTION,” 
with the Laws of Certification of the Western States, sent free to Members or sent 
prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps. Money refunded if not satisfied. 





= Se a SS eee 
™ ROCKY M7 TEACHERS AGENCY 


EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 











Santa Claus, Chautauqua, 
and Good Books 


The best books are the best gifts. Chautauqua knows and 








recommends the best. Her forty years of leadership in the move- 
ment for discriminating reading gives a value to her endorsement 
that is possessed by no other institution. 

Send for our catalog and ask for special recommendations of 


books for your particular requirements. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA BOOK STORE 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 











Our Litrte Servian Cousin. By Clap 
Vostrosky Winlow. Boston: L, € 
Page & Company. 60 cents. 

The publishers of the Little Cousm 
Series are doing a real service to adults 
is well as children by publishing thes 
simple tales of life among the peopl 
In the case of the Balkan “Cousins” the 
timeliness of the information enhances 
its value Dress, customs, legends 
store of facts that everyone is interested 
in is interwoven with a simple narrati- 
of village happiness 

Tre CyristiAan Approach to Soca 
Morarity. Ry Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
New York: National Board Y. W.¢ 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue 50 cents 

“The Christian Approach to Social Mor. 
ality” is a small volume of scarcely 1m 
pages made up of three lectures unde 
the title of “The Consecration of the 
Affections” given by Richard C. Cabot 
a well known physician and lecturer af 
Boston, before a conference of the Em 
ployed Officers’ Association of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association 
of the United States, heid last spring 
The report of the Commission on Social 
Morality presented at that time is als 
included. Dr. Cabot’s purpose in giving 
these addresses may best be understoad 
by quoting his own words in this fr 
gard: “The thing that I have been try 
ing most of all to say to you through 
these lectures is that vitality, life, 

the greatest word in the Christian y 

cabulary, and that to consecrate an 

purify love we want life in its fullest 
richest sense, the union of body and 


spirit, with neither ever left out, and 
that life is communicated iS every 
Christian knows, and is blessed # 
knowing, through the contagion of the 
greatest personalities ind especially 
through the contagion of that person 
ility Who came that we might have life 
ind have it more abundantly.” Th 
uithor contends that the “motive @ 
fear”’—fear of consequerces, dread of 
disease and shame—is not the mos 


powerful agent in straight livirg, an 
cites the fact that although medical 
tudents and nurses know thoroughh 
the facts of anatomy. physiology, ané 
disease on which many of the teachings 
of what is called sex hygiene appear ™ 
depend, he finds they are not “any mor 
chaste than other people, or any Iles 
so.” Dr. Cabot maintains that we must 
go beyond all this to find the true in 
centive to right living—the guidane 
ind inspiration of a higher affection, 3 
consecrating affection, and the highest 
of all affections, the love of our Master 
Briefly but illuminatingly are taken 
among other subjects, the Christian viet 
of spirit and flesh, the question @ 
Frankness and its relation to modesty 
control of the imagination, “the com 
tagion of personality as the source # 
all noble love and all nobility.” “The 
Christian Approach to Social Morality” 
is a wonderful little bhook—a book evefy 
one should read, for it inspires one ® 
live not only a clean life, but in evety 
respect a worthy life. 
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Chautauquan Service 
Department 


This department is designed for the 
wse of our subscribers. Among the 
many thousands who read these col- 
gmns there are many who want what 
you would dispose of and vice vesra. 

The rate is 2 1-2 cents per word in 
advance, minimum charge so cents; 
jo per cent discount on six insertions 
and 20 per cent on twelve insertions. 
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TRAVEL 


@ TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 
few tours to organizers of small parties 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., Wilmington, Del. 








EDUCATIONAL 


ALIBERAL EDUCATION, including English, 
German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D. 


learn to remember important facts through 
“FACTS IN JINGLES” by the noted young 


aithor, Winifred Stoner, Jr. Price 25 cents 
Leicester, Publisher, 2901 Penn avenue, Pitts 
burgh, P 


WANTED 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 
300,000 protected positions in U. S. service. 
Thousands of vacancies every year. There is 
a big chance here for you, sure and generous 
pay, lifetime employment. Just ask for book- 
let S-1178 No obligation Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. 


WANTED) —-RELIABLE PERSONS to report 


to us 1 < lox formation, 
etc Cone pe vy Sy} r time Confidential 
Enclose st ' National information Sales 
Company, Ang., Cincinnati, Ohio 


WEN ANI) WOMEN OVER 18, get Gover 


ment Jobs $65 to $150 month Parcel 
Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post 
dice; railway mail and internal revenue ap 
Pintments. Write mediately for free list of 


Psitions now availabl Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B-68, Rochest« N. ¥ 
6——O—EE - — 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 


Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers Materials 
gthered, programs arranged Criticism and 
fevision of manuscripts. Expert service. Au 
thors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


a —_ 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PiC- 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. Nu 
literary experience necessary. Big demany. 
Send for free illustrated booklet. Tells how. 
American Authors Association, 207 Gaiety 
Theater Bldg., New York. 








CONG POEMS WANTED 


or melod!s, they may e 
ea fortune’ Hayworth Music Go., 610, Washington, D ©. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO SECURE 


emmy secriona BOOKCASES 


SECTIONAL 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 


An extraordinary opportunity to have the best in Sectional Bookcases 
in your home without expense. A postal will bring the Century Plan, to- 
gether with our handsomely illustrated Catalog from which you may make 
any selection desired 
A Size for Every Book 

A Style for Every Home 
Century Bookcases embody modern attractive 
designs and exclusive features. Furnished in 
all standard finishes giving full scope for in 
dividual selection. Adopted as standard by 
the United States Government. 

A MOST DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS 

GIFT 
All cases are GUARANTEED to give 
lute satisfaction. Write today for our Catalog 
and Plan. 

CENTURY CABINET COMPANY 
15th St., Utica, New York 

N. Y. Office and Salesrooms, 1182 Broadway 
We pay the freight to any freight station in 
~ the United States 


abso 

















PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO GREECE 


EXCELLENT RELATED READING FOR STU 
DENTS OF THE CURRENT YEAR 
COURSE 


HOMERIC STORIES 





\ translation into English (illustrated with a famous seri { drawings) both 
the Iliad and Odyssey, which makes it possible for these literary masterpieces 
of Homer to be actvally read ppreciated and enjoyed 16 Flaxman draw 

ings. 600 pages $1.00 
By G. Lowes Dickinson, Kings College, Cambridge, Eng Chapters on The 
Greek View of Religion; of State; of the Individual; of Art Helpful quota 
tions from Greek literature and comprehensive index 8 page $1.00 
ty Prof. F. B. Tarbell An unusual book which brings the reader very close 
to the Oriental connection of Greece, and show why we today can find 
nothing more beautiful to adorn our school rooms or homes than reproduc 
tions of these old sculptors Introductory chapter on Art in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia 196 «illustrations 205 pages $1.00 
An outline History of .Classical Greek Literature with Selected Translations 
by Edward Capps, Ph.D. 338 pages $1.00 
Ry James Richard Joy. Illustrated. Notes and full index 98 pages. .$1.00 





Chautauqua Press Chautauqua, N. Y. 


























A BURROUGHS for Every Business @ 


A PRICE for Every Man 


Some people don’t realize that they can buy 
a Burroughs for as low as $150. 


Perhaps you, too, didn’t know that we have 
scores of different styles from $950 down 
like some of those described here—made to 
suit your business. 


Perhaps you think you don't need a Burroughs? 
Well—a Massachusetts grocer boosted sales 400% 
with his Burroughs! A Pittsburgh general store- 
keeper lets his Burroughs take care of his books 
while be takes care of the sales! A Western whole- 
saler saves $1.560 a year in reduction of time and 
labor, by getting out statements which bring in 6,000 
remittances ov time—with bis Burroughs! A manu 
facturer we know saves $372 weekly by using a 
Burroughs! 


Don't be like the man who wrote us,"* After I had 
used it one weck, I was sorry I hadn't bought it five 
years ago.” Ask us—Now—to give you a free dem- 
onstration, to puta Burroughsin your office at our ex- 
pe nse and without obligation and prove that it will do 
ior your business what it has done for 150,000 others, 


Bend for the new Burroughs book called 
“A Better Day's Profits,’' and learn how Retail 
Business benefits by Modern Methods and 
Burroughs Department of Systems Service. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 133 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


9-Column Burroughs (Style 1/4) $325 

—Visible acing dials and visible writ- 

ing keyboard ; paper carriage for wide 
sheets; total, sub-total, error, repeat, non- 
add and column correction keys 


7-Column Visible Burroughs (St) le 
— $175 — Paper carriage for roll 
rt; visible printing, adding and 

weltngs total, sub-total and repeat keys 


7-Colaumn Burroughs (Style 114) $250 

—Paper carriage for wide sheets, visible 

adding dials and visible writing key- 
board; total, sub-total, repeat, non-add, 
error and column correction keys. 


9-Column Visible Burroughs with 
Column Correction Keys (Style 324) 
$325 —Paper carriage for wide sheets; 
visible printing, adding and writing; has 
two-color ribbon, total, sub-total, non-add, 
non-print, repeat and column correction keys. 


1 wo Visible Burroughs (Sty'- 

312) §$226—Paper carriage for wide 

sheets; visible printing, adding, writ- 
ing ; total, sub-total, non-add, non-print and 
repeat keys. 


Duplex Shuttle Carriage Burroughs 

(Style 224) $600—Carries two totals at 

once, each 9 columns, literally one ma- 
chine that works like two; paper carriage 
entirely automatic, greatly increasing speed. 
Equipped with all regular features. 


European Office: 76 Cannon Street, London, E.C., England 


Makers of adding and adding-subtracting bookkeeping machines, listing and 


non listing adding and calculating machines, 


calc lating machines—sé different models 
in 49° combinations of Seatures —8150 to 
gos0 in U.S. Easy puymenta Uf desired 


visible-printing adding and 
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